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INTO A NEW MILLENNIUM 
WITH INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


- Hans Ucko - 


In September of 1893 the first Parliament of the World’s Religions took place in 
Chicago. It was the first time in history that representatives of all faiths assembled 
to listen and meet one another in a spirit of openness and mutual respect. Swami 
Vivekananda, founder of the Ramakrishna Order in India, was one of the participants 
and one of those who will always be identified with this the first modern interreligious 
dialogue. In one of his speeches he defined one important principle of dialogue: "The 
Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor is the Hindu or Buddhist to 
become a Christian. But members of each religion must assimilate the spirit of the 
others and yet preserve their individuality and grow according to their faith." 


100 years later we witness a dynamic process of interreligious understanding and 
cooperation, from which there is definitely no return. People of various faiths come 
together to learn from each other, cultivate a culture of dialogue and seek ways of 
cooperation. The Jewish-Christian dialogue is a remarkable example here. American 
rabbi Jim Rudin calls this dialogue the success-story of the 20th century. The Second 
Vatican Council made a unique conversion when declaring that the Jewish people 
were still in covenant with the God of Israel and that the appalling Christian 
accusation of the Jews being de/cio/, God-killers, was wrong and in itself an 
ignominy. The WCC declared in 1948 that antisemitism was a sin against man and 
God. Churches throughout the world have looked into their catechetical, liturgical and 
hymnological material and have been anxious to make Sure that anti-Judaism is not 
fostered in Christian teaching. As testimonies of a Christian commitment against 
antisemitism permeate the Jewish world, a process of a Jewish re-evaluation of 
Christianity from an a priori enemy to a possible partner in society and in the world 
is emerging. 


The Christian-Muslim dialogue knows a similar although different development. There 
is anew understanding among Christians and Muslims, a cooperation on questions 
concerning social issues, migrant workers and refugees. There are groups of 
Christians and Muslims in Great Britain, France and Germany, which are trying to 
counter outbursts of xenophobia and racism. Interreligious dialogue has come to stay 
and not only in the West. Asia is of old a continent of religious pluralism and knows 
many examples of interfaith cooperation on issues of Common concern: justice, 
peace, environment. There are many small groups emerging in countries in Asia which 
are committed to countering eruptions of communalism and interreligious conflicts. 


There are reasons to rejoice with the thousands of people of various faiths and 
religious traditions who, 100 years later, met in Chicago and in various places in India 
to celebrate and commemorate the centenary of the first Parliament of the World’s 
Religions. There is, nevertheless, a long way to go before one can say that 


Vivekananda’s vision is more than a pious hope. We have some headway to make 
before people of religion can truly affirm the vision of Vivekananda. Celebrating the 
anniversary is a good thing, proclaiming 1993 as a year of interreligious understanding 
and cooperation is also good, but we realize too that this celebration comes at a time 
when there is a significant rise in conservatism and fundamentalism in most religious 
traditions. It seems as though it is this dimension of growing religious 
fundamentalism or integrism that has the upper hand. This fundamentalism, called by 
different names in different religious environments, signifies not only a going back to 
sources, in itself commendable, but does so with a defensive and even antagonistic 
militancy. Going back to sources seems to mean finding instruments against the other 
and against the modern world, which is perceived as a threat. 


Today there are calls for a rechristianization of Europe, a winning back of souls for 
Christ and a reclaiming of Europe as a Christian home, enough to marginalize Jews 
and Muslims, who have contributed to making Europe what it is today, but who now 
feel targeted by a decade of evangelization. There are fervent dreams of a Greater 
Israel with God-given rights but few obligations, enough to keep in fear and 
trepidation those who for centuries have lived in the country. Those advocating a 
Greater Israel as part of salvation for the Jewish people seem unaware that others, 
by their destruction, make possible this redemption. There are calls for jihad, where 
the emphasis is on militant struggle rather than on inward commitment, with dreams 
of a Muslim transformation of dar-al-gharb, the abode of war, into dar-al-islam, the 
abode of Islam. The conflicts between a secularized Europe and Muslim immigrants 
or migrant workers on the question of the chador, the veil, testify among other things 
to a growing insecurity between Christians and Muslims. The insecurity is, so far as 
Muslims are concerned, not without reason: an eruption of racism, in Germany 
burning homes of Turks, many of whom were born in Germany and are as German as 
their murderers, and in the media an overall image of islam as the age-old enemy of 
Christianity. In the wake of communism, now demised in Eastern Europe, a new devil 
has been designed, the Muslim threat. The seeming apathy of Christian Europe 
towards the plight of Muslims in Bosnia, or the occupation for 25 years of the West 
Bank and Gaza, compared with the zeal of the West to crush Iraq and Saddam 
Hussein, seems to give Muslims reasons enough to take refuge in Islam as a 
protection against what is perceived as a hostile and godless society. There are 
dreams of a Hinduization of India made concrete in a growing Hindu crusade against 
Muslims. The Babri Masjid of Ayodhya was, thanks to the passivity of the Indian 
government, torn to the ground by activists of the Hindu party, BJP. Expressions of 
fundamentalism are more than manifest: from a Muslim theocracy in Iran to 
American-based, born-again Christian sects actively proselytizing throughout the 
world, to Singhalese Buddhist movements in Sri Lanka or dreams of state Shinto in 
Japan. 


Religious language and concepts are being used to promote political goals. The battle- 
cry from the crusade, DEUS LO VULT! God wants it!, may belong to the history of the 
Christian march to Jerusalem, when aroused soldiers slaughtered Jews and Muslims 
in the name of the Triune God, but the battle-cry has reverberations in the politics of 
today. 


George Bush told a meeting of religious broadcasters that the US-led coalition against 
Iraq was "on the side of God". Saddam Hussein called Muslims to a jihad against the 
allied forces, knowing that a reference to jihad might rally more than his own people 
to back the occupation of Kuwait. Other Muslims, including those of the coalition, 
would understand where their real solidarity lay, not against a brother Muslim but 
with fellow Muslims. Operation Desert Storm was dressed in religious language and 
received over-tones to make it easier to digest. 


When Menachem Begin said: "Nobody can tell me whether | can stay or not in Judea 
and Samaria. This right is given to me by God, the father of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob", he knew which signals to send to fellow Jews. Who cares about international 
opinion, if God is on your side? 


Religious language is easily turned into a tool for ideological and political gain. When 
historical memory is twisted in a way that suits certain political goals, and religious 
adornment and coating is used to conceal the underlying truth, then religion has got 
out of hand. The metaphors of religious language develop legs of their own and walk 
out of their own context. Here they create analogies in the immanent reality: the 
kingdom of God no longer refers to God’s transcendence but becomes Civitas Dei, the 
State of God, theocracy and at its worst, the Third Reich. When the concept of "the 
chosen people" is let loose from its own context, it may take the shape of a racial or 
national Community, where apartheid and its like bolster privileges but never 
obligations. When jihad, holy war, no longer signifies the spiritual inward struggle 
against evil, it turns into concrete armed fight, where the moral commitment of jihad 
is lost. It seems as if each religious tradition contains the temptation of parochialism, 
of chauvinism and of exclusivism, thinking of itself as the preferred of God, and the 
other is dismissed. 


Religious traditions are still used to nurture Suspicions among people of different 
faiths. Categorizations, treating people "en bloc", fit into a strategy whereby our own 
encounter with and experience of individual Jews, Christians, Muslims, Hindus or 
Sikhs is pushed aside to the benefit of a preconceived pattern, where Jews are per 
definition greedy and conspire to world power, where Muslims are terrorists, Sikhs 
too, where Christians are compulsory missionaries and colonialists and Hindus 
apathetic to the real needs of society. When there is no prophetical self-criticism to 
check the eruptions of self-aggrandizing, there are reasons to fear even the most 
godly language. Abuse of religious traditions is particularly virulent when a neighbour 
is denigrated, and even more, when his or her religious tradition is declared void and 
meaningless in the eyes of God, when God is made partisan to one’s own political 
ambitions, when one is taught to love and esteem only those of one’s own 
community. As Christians we still have a long way to go before we can undo much 
of the harm that has been done to people of other religions in the name of 
Christianity. There are many wounds. The Jewish people will always bear in mind that 
antisemitism, hatred of the Jews, was also cultivated in the church and built into a 
theological system. Muslims in the Middle East are still scarred by the swords of the 
crusaders. Hindus have been rejected as polytheists, Buddhists as atheists, and 
indigenous people regarded simply as objects for conversion. There is today, maybe 
as a consequence of the ecumenical movement, a visible change of mind taking place 
among Christians, a realization that we may not hold the irrefutable truth about our 


neighbours, people of other faiths. In our rethinking about ourselves and people of 
other faiths, more attention should be given to the corrective role the Old Testament 
has played and continues to play in the Jewish tradition. Here a holy scripture, far 
from blindly boosting the self-image of the Jewish people, instead reminds the people 
of its calling and is over and over again critical of its doings. It is a holy scripture that 
leaves little room for self-aggrandizement. This holy scripture keeps instead a slave 
constantly whispering, "Memento te mortalem esse!", remember that you are mortal! 
The recurrent admonition is to remember and not forget "the covenant that the LORD 
your God made with you". 


Perhaps religious fundamentalism is best characterized by what it rejects, i.e. the view 
that there are things in religion that should not be taken literally, that sometimes a 
symbolic understanding of religious language helps in avoiding conflict with those 
holding other views and understandings. Religious fundamentalism wants nothing of 
compromise but rather wants to preserve or recreate a literal, absolute and strict 
faith. And although the current trend in modern society seems to advocate the very 
Opposite of that which fundamentalism stands for, it seems as if religious 
fundamentalism is not losing out but actually thriving exactly because of a lack of 
sustainable values in today’s’ society. The _ individual, through religious 
fundamentalism, is given a firm footing, a coherence and a normative authority, 
defying every rationalism and relativism. Nevertheless, defensive and antagonistic 
fundamentalism seems to be an expression of a longing for security, a dream of 
Paradise Lost in a world that has become threatening and dangerous. It expresses a 
need to hide behind the walls of a ghetto in a world void of values. The vacuum of 
ideas following the dismantling of a world previously divided into two super-powers, 
has made life much more vulnerable. Before one took sides, now one needs to search 
for societal values that fit our times, values that take our present situation seriously 
and are not just repetitions of yesterday. The snow of last year has melted away and 
can not be recovered. It is no use asking like the French poet Francois Villon, ou sont 
les neiges d’antan?. 


We have only lately come to realize that we are all totally and thoroughly 
interdependent and that ripples on the water of one pond will unquestionably effect 
the other. We are not, as in 1893, living in geographically defined areas: Hindus, 
Buddhists, Christians. We live next door to each other in the whole world, something 
which should strengthen the cause of interreligious dialogue as being at least one 
alternative to atomization and religious fundamentalism. The more we continue living 
as if oceans separated us from each other, the more we contribute to emptying our 
religious traditions of meaning for our contemporary world and different societies. The 
more we continue fortifying our own camps, erecting high walls and communicating 
with each other only through loud-speakers as a means of broadcasting our 
convictions, the more we lose in credibility and in value for the good of society. An 
attitude of dialogue would remind us of the need to listen. The Jewish sages remind 
us of an important truth: "It was not without reason that God gave us two ears, but 
only one mouth." 


Our world is interdependent, something which should now prompt people of various 
faiths to come together, not to unite, not to merge, not to blend, but to affirm our 
differences, and yet committing ourselves to a new attitude to the other. 


Interreligious dialogue has been labelled syncretism, something which has in many 
quarters of religion made dialogue a suspect enterprise. But the goal of dialogue is 
exactly the opposite, not syncretism, but opening ourselves to each other and learning 
to appreciate that we are different and probably always will be. Our unity is not in 
amalgamating but learning to affirm the other in his/her own capacity. Dialogue is 
about enabling people of various faiths to discover each other beyond inaccurate 
perceptions and distorted images. 


Through dialogue we will discover what we really have in common and how we, each 
from the heart and soul of our religious traditions, can be of service to humankind. We 
need to discover new ways in which we can work together towards implementation 
of our visions and hopes for the world. The changing world calls us to a new pattern 
of working together and living out our faiths. While being true to our own faith 
traditions we can affirm solidarity with one another, we can become bearers of hope 
for our time. In our interdependent world, people of one religious tradition alone will 
not be able to find solutions to the ills of our time. It has become apparent that our 
world today needs, in all its interdependency, global answers to global threats. There 
is no particular Christian peace or Jewish justice or Muslim environmental policy. And 
even if there are particular confessional responses to the threats to the global village, 
we need to realize that that which we can do together, we should not do alone. This 
principle needs to be the guiding principle of interreligious dialogue and practice into 
the next millennium. 


A couple of years ago the WCC launched a programme for Justice, Peace and the 
Integrity of Creation (JPIC) which sought to "engage member churches in a conciliar 
process of mutual commitment (covenant) to justice, peace and the integrity of 
creation (as) a priority for World Council programmes." The intention was to bring 
together churches in response to the global threats to justice, peace and the 
environment to take a common stand on the urgent issues concerning the survival of 
humankind. The Christian response may well be to "confess Christ as the life of the 
world and Christian resistance to the powers of death in racism, sexism, caste 
oppression, economic exploitation, militarism, violations of human rights, and the 
misuse of science and technology". But is there really a particular Christian response 
to these questions? Everyone realizes that these issues are not a purely Christian 
concern. People of other faiths and beliefs are just aS concerned and active in this 
area. We are people of various religions. We differ. We need to come closer to each 
other in mutual respect and understanding. Then we will see that there is something 
that unites us. We share visions of justice and peace, human dignity and fellowship 
in the midst of our diversity. We are, if only as human beings, committed to such a 
vision because we know deep inside ourselves, in spite of our differences, that 
"where there is no vision, people will perish" (Proverbs 29,18). We live frightfully 
close to a situation where people have lost their vision, where hope is no more, where 
poverty, unending wars and conflicts have obscured life itself. The vision is almost 
dying. The concurrence of the richness of our religious traditions is therefore needed. 
We need a covenant of people of different religious traditions pledging a teaching, an 
attitude to the other that is one of esteem and a commitment to seek ways together 
of healing and mending the global village. Such covenants should be more than 
statements of religious hierarchies. People must be involved. Certain principles need 
to be the requisite of such endeavours. 


We must make sure that we, as people of different religious traditions, do not seek 
to impose our own agendas on society. The agenda for interreligious cooperation 
must be the agenda of society. As representatives of various religious traditions active 
in the struggle against apartheid in South Africa engaged themselves in discussions 
with the African National Congress (ANC) concerning the future South Africa, they 
were told not to expect a separate room for religion, but to look upon the new South 
Africa as a common house with no walls of separation. The voice of God is heard in 
the outcry of the people. People are not objects but subjects. Only people can tell 
about the ills of society. 


The Second World War in Europe once again pitted Germany and France against each 
other. Solutions had to be found which would enable Germany and France to find new 
ways of relating to each other, of discovering each other. There were of course many 
behind these visions of an alliance of friendship between France and Germany and the 
attempts to unite Europe in a new way. The plight of the war-torn peoples of France 
and Germany prompted both Konrad Adenauer and Robert Schumann to look for ways 
of healing towards a new sense of community. Their religious traditions provided 
inspiration for their attempts towards reconciliation. 


In the seventies Christians in Germany brought a new vision into German politics, a 
blueprint or out-line of an Ostpolitik, a renewal of attitudes towards Eastern Europe. 
The aim was not the growth of the church but the need for reconciliation and mutual 
respect among people in East and West. 


In the last months before the crumbling of the Berlin wall and the end to state 
socialism in Europe, Christians and others in the former DDR were actively involved 
in formulating new patterns for anew society, which would be neither communist nor 
capitalist. By using Christian resources for a human society they hoped to address 
any situation of conflict and injustice. 


Our interreligious Commitment needs to be one of humility where self-criticism is 
integral. Religions have not been able to do much since 1893. We have had two 
world-wars, the Shoah or Holocaust, the atomic bomb over Hiroshima, the rise and 
fall of state socialism and ethnic cleansing. Religious traditions often stood by in 
silence. Our religious traditions are ambiguous and have permitted themselves to be 
used for destruction and evil. We need in our religious traditions to be humble and 
constructive. Being constructive is much more difficult than protesting. One can easily 
become over-enthusiastic about protest, then, when changes do take place be 
helplessly caught up in one’s own protest, unable to recognize change, when change 
is at hand. It is comparatively easy to make a pattern out of protest, but it is much 
more difficult to be constructive when asked to suggest new ways. 


Interreligious dialogue needs to be transparent and honest. There must be no hidden 
agenda, nor proselytizing by using the name of dialogue instead of mission or 
"dawwa’'. Neither should one engage in dialogue for the sake of one’s own good. It 
should be for the good of all. 


It is too late to make interfaith appeals during ongoing conflicts. Once a conflict has 
begun it is difficult to express solidarity across boundaries. Any attempt to activate 


understanding for the other is likely to be seen as betrayal. We must therefore begin 
much earlier and see our commitment as a prophylactic way of changing minds and 
attitudes. We must begin in religious formation. What do we teach about the other? 
Who is the other in our religious instruction? Sunday school and its equivalent in other 
religious traditions, needs to prepare children for a life in a religiously plural world. 
Usually our religious formation has taken place in isolation from the other communities 
or against or in opposition to them, whether consciously or unconsciously. In order 
to safeguard that our religious traditions be not abused, we must look for ways of 
reconciliation, where there is a new experience of the other. 


Our manuals on religious education need to have one over-riding principle: love for 
humankind. People of other religious traditions, people of no defined faith, atheists 
and agnostics are not objects but are subjects and those who claim a particular 
relationship with the divine or the Ultimate Reality, can never be anything but 
servants of the people. We need to rediscover the value of each human being, maybe 
through recalling the words of Swami Vivekananda from Chicago 1893: "Each soul 
is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divine ... Arise, awake and stop not 
till the goal is reached. You (who are) divinities on earth ... sinners? It is a sin to call 
people that!" 


Our spiritual formation should help us realize that we belong together and that our 
differences are not obstacles but opportunities for growth. The other holds a part of 
truth that |do not have and which may help me to grow as a human being, something 
which should prompt us to affirm both our unity and our diversity and our pledge not 
to permit anything to separate us from each other. We need today a commitment 
among people of faith that our religious traditions be not abused thus betraying their 
innermost holy principles. We need to make sure that our religious traditions are not 
used to breed contempt and death. We are aware of that our different religious 
traditions are complex and that we, human beings, as people of faith are sometimes 
naive, sometimes penetratingly noble, sometimes crude, Sometimes subtle, sometimes 
cruel, sometimes suffused by an over-powering gentleness and love, sometimes 
world-affirming, Sometimes negating the world, sometimes inward-looking, sometimes 
universalistic and missionary-minded, sometimes shallow, sometimes profound. It is 
therefore not easy to streamline one religious tradition, let alone different traditions. 
But we need to find, in the midst of our diversity, a possibility for affirming the other, 
for not always thinking about ourselves and explaining the social world within our 
communities, but to think about the other, the outsider. There must no longer be 
walls against the world outside our religious Community. Those outside must no 
longer be seen as objects. 


Tolerance does therefore not suffice any more. We need esteem of the other. We 
must today be able to go beyond towards a theology of the other. This is the question 
for religions today. There is a discovery to make of the other as someone who carries 
the ultimate in his or her own person and religious tradition. Through the encounter 
with the other, | am exposed to dimensions of the truth that | do not know and do not 
possess. | realize that the other has a truth different from mine. This can be 
frightening. Sometimes in interreligious dialogue there is a tendency to disregard the 
actual differences between our religious traditions. There will always be in 
interreligious dialogues those who look for every possibility to affirm that we all are 


the same, all mean the same, all say the same, that in spite of our differences we are 
like different branches of the same tree and that all roads lead to Rome. This may 
sound like a nice way of providing space for each and everyone, but it reflects rather 
a fear of religious diversity. By streamlining our religious differences we may arrive 
at a super-religion of universal love, global friendliness and cosmic consciousness, 
modelled on our visions of the 21st century, but it will be a religion similar to a blend 
of ice-cream and jelly. Easy to swallow, but of no substance. 


Interreligious dialogue means meeting the other as other, of facing the unknown 
realizing that there is more to the Ultimate Reality than ever can be fathomed. The 
other, in his or her otherness, is a guarantee that the religious pilgrimage is not 
capitalized upon or expropriated. An important lesson in interreligious dialogue is, 
therefore, that the other provides a chance for me to grow in my own faith and vice 
versa. We need to look forward to the day when Christians will thank God that there 
are Muslims, when Muslims thank God for revealing Godself to the Jews, when Jews 
thank God for the Christian way to God. 


Interreligious dialogue must engage in cooperation for the sake of society, but such 
cooperation cannot be limited to social activities alone. When all prisoners are set 
free, all the naked are clothed, all the thirsty are given water, all the hungry fed, there 
will still be a question ringing within ourselves: who am I, what does it mean to be 
a human being, where are we going, who is the other? This is what it means to be 
human. This is also the ultimate reason for interreligious dialogue. This dimension in 
interreligious dialogue is not easy to articulate, but it is nevertheless the ultimate 
question about our interdependence with the divine and with each other. 


Multifaith Resources 
P.O.Box 128 
Wofford Heights, CA. 93285 
U.S.A. 

Phone/Fax (619) 376-4691 


Multifaith Resources publishes and/or distributes practical resources which aid 
in multi-cultural and multi-religious understanding and cooperation. Among the 
supplies are videos on world religions, The Multifaith Calendar and other 
materials such as annotated bibliographies of resources helpful in interfaith 
dialogue. It has recently published a catalogue of resources for interfaith 
understanding and cooperation and two new annotated bibliographies: 
Interfaith Dialogue, compiled by John Berthrong; and Resources for Buddhist- 
Christian Encounter, prepared by the Educational Resources Committee of the 
Society for Buddhist-Christian Studies. 





THE SARVA-DHARMA-SAMMELANA 


Some personal reflections 


- lvor Smith-Cameron - 


Introduction 


The Sarva-Dharma-Sammelana (Religious People Meeting Together) event in 
Bangalore, India, from 18-22 August 1993 brought 600 people together 
from all parts of the world and from a variety of different faith traditions. 
| attended as a Christian (born and brought up in India but now resident in 
the UK) with support from the World Council of Churches Office on Inter- 
Religious Relations and the Anglican Diocese of Southwark in the UK. The 
‘Bangalore event’ was part of a much larger cluster of celebrations being 
held in 1993 to remember the Centenary of the Chicago 1893 World 
Parliament of Faiths. At Chicago in 1893 a young and energetic Hindu 
Swami Vivekananda made an impact both in his demeanour and in his 
speeches for a search to be engaged in by various religious leaders for a 
world community of faiths. (We have just heard that at Chicago 1993 a 
leading Jewish scholar, Sigmund Sternberg, has called world religious 
leaders together to form a World Council of Religions). ‘Bangalore’ was a 
time of remembering the achievements of the past century and sharing 
visions of interfaith cooperation in the coming century. In the memorable 
words of Dag Hammarskjold: 


For all that has been - Thanks 
To all that shall come - Yes 


Opening ceremony 


The opening ceremony took on for me the image of a very large aviary full 
of flight and movement with the most colourful, exotic birds with a wide 
variety of plumage and song. There were Shinto priests and Buddhist monks 
and nuns. There were Unitarian Universalists from the USA mingling with 
the white sareed members of the Brahma Kumari Movement. American 
professors of religion were alongside Japanese Buddhists and Hindu and 
Muslim dancers. We engaged in a wholesome, brief and deeply spiritual 
opening act of interfaith worship. The Muslim Governor of the State of 
Karnataka in his welcome speech extolled the virtues of a secular state 
(secular as opposed to a state in which one religion held sway over others, 
and in which the virtue of toleration of all religions was the vision). Marcus 
Braybrooke, the stalwart UK interfaith leader and main organizer of the event 
had worked with his team for over three years to produce an excellent 
programme which was divided into three sections. 


g 


The first sub-division dealt with Shared Visions for Inter-Religious Dialogue: 
Planning for the Next Century. A good deal of preparatory work had already 
been done at a local level in different parts of the world and a sharing of 
these local endeavours and a commitment to future work in a variety of 
ways became the concern of the participants in the section. 


The second sub-division was a series of visits to several places in and 
around Bangalore to experience the Spiritual Traditions as expressed in 
various religious centres and ashrams. Visits were paid to the Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashram; the Sikh Gudwara; the Sri Aurobindo Bhavan (to learn 
about the writings and wisdom of Aurobindo); the Sri Ramana Maharishi 
Centre (devoted to the teachings of the Advaita Vedanta); the Dnharmaram 
College (a Roman Catholic seminary teaching Indian Spirituality); the 
Lingayat Ashram (devoted to the principles of social equality and humanism) 
and the Maha Bodhi Society (a Buddhist teaching centre in the Mahayana 
Tradition). As one visitor reflecting on her visits put it, "| was a stranger to 
so many of these other faith traditions, but | was made to feel welcome and 
| felt comfortable in the new shoes | was encouraged to walk in!" 


| shall spend a bit longer describing the work of the third sub-division, to 
which | belonged. The sub-division was to consider the Religious Resources 
for Understanding and Cooperation between the various Faith Traditions. 
The sub-division reflected upon two matters of importance. The first task 
was to deal with the ‘Declaration of a Global Ethic’ which it is hoped would 
form the basis of an agreement (rather akin to the UN Human Rights 
Declaration) between the various religious traditions to enunciate some 
common values which would arise from the various traditions and issue in 
a Global Ethic. For my part, it is essential that for the survival of our fragile, 
interdependent, anguished world some common commitment be made. | 
believe that our various faith traditions do contain core values and that these 
should go towards shaping a Global Ethic for all human beings - including 
those who are overtly persons of faith and those who do not wish to profess 
a faith. No one religious tradition has the resources to solve all the problems 
of the world and together the religious traditions can make a contribution to 
the healing of humanity and creation. Hans Kung has prompted this world 
vision and the Declaration of a Global Ethic owes a great deal to his vision. 
A quote from Hans Kiting may give flavour to this thinking: 





No peace among the nations, 

without peace among the religions; 

No peace among the religions, 

without dialogue between the religions; 

No dialogue between the religions, 

without the investigation of the foundation of the 
religions. 


The second task of our sub-unit was to supply a cluster of personal visions 


as to how any global ethic, could be locally expressed. ‘Think globally, act 
locally’ should be the inspiration of those engaged in interfaith. For my part 
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| can see how such a Declaration can help 

1) further the agenda of a local interfaith group; 

2) strengthen the resolve of all interfaith groups together to confront the 
powers that be in any area of human society - be it in education/health/ 
employment/justice issues etc. - to take steps in their programmes to 
recognize the new interfaith background against which they do their work 
and to confront and challenge any government or ruling power that neglects 
this dimension of society; 

3) to initiate work together as religious traditions in the important realms of 
immigration, work among refugees and asylum seekers, the aged, rights of 
children, etc.; 

4) to determine in every possible way to create the atmosphere in the field 
of education - from infancy onwards - to make manifest the joys and 
privileges of living in an interfaith world. 


Our sub-unit was well served by some papers on Visions for the Future for 
Interfaith Work by distinguished women and men from the various faiths. 
For me, the two memorable papers were one entitled ‘The Positionless 
Position’ by the venerable Buddhist Professor Abe and another by an 
American Professor of Religions entitled ‘The Ultimalogical Reality!!’. There 
were plenty of long words used by these professors! 


Conclusion 


To balance the seriousness of our deliberations the party thrown for the 
delegates in his home - Raj Bhavan - by the Governor of Karnataka offered 
insights into the past of the British Raj! - the band on the lawn, the luxurious 
residence, etc. 


The closing act of worship was well organized by the youth (under 35s!) 
attending the conference. They encouraged the delegates to set down in 
a sentence or two an expression of their practical commitment to this wider 
ecumenism. 


Many years ago at Lund, in Sweden, the World Council of Churches resolved 
that no Christian Church would do separately any thing which they could do 
together. Always to do together what none need do separately. | believe 
that this Lund principle could well serve the interfaith world at this juncture 
in its history. 


Rev. Canon Ivor Smith-Cameron is the Canon Missioner in the Diocese of 
Southwark, London, U.K. 
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JEALOUSY, ENVY AND HATE 
AMONG THE WORLD’s RELIGIONS 


- Anantanand Rambachan - 


The fundamental desire in everyone is to be a full person. Each one aspires 
to a state of being in which one can own oneself to be free from a persistent 
condition of internal want, insufficiency and inadequacy. Happiness is 
elusive without self-acceptance and may, in fact, be identical with it. 


The desire to be a full being is natural, and universal. Until fulfilment, it 
persists at all stages in our lives, in all healthy human beings and in all 
communities. It is the root cause and source of the innumerable and 
changing desires which fuel our lives. While the Hindu tradition recognizes 
the legitimate place of wealth, success, power and pleasure in our lives, it 
has also wisely cautioned that the multiplication of these desires, a popular 
route taken in the search for human fullness, is one without a joyful 
destination or finishing line. 


We can easily appreciate also how the search for fullness through the 
uncritical multiplication of desires for wealth, fame or power engenders envy 
and jealousy. Driven by a deep sense of personal inadequacy and 
incompleteness, one strives to multiply the objects of one’s possession, or 
for fame and power since these derive their meaning from the fact that they 
are not evenly distributed. Fame, for example, would have little or no 
meaning if everyone enjoyed it in the same measure. One who aspires after 
it may feel threatened, insecure or envious whenever another excels in the 
same field. A person who seeks power as a solution to the quest for human 
fullness may experience anxiety and jealousy when another gains power 
since his or her own sense of fullness appears diminished by another’s gain. 
Whenever our sense of personal fullness is dependent on the acquisition of 
an exclusive or unevenly distributed object or quality, we become prone to 
envy and jealousy and these can quickly translate into hate. 


Let us now extend what is true of human beings as individuals to religious 
traditions or groups. Religions are, in most cases, concerned with the quest 
for Truth, Absolute Reality or God. In seeking to validate their claims and 
to establish their legitimacy, religions have a tendency to convert Truth or 
God into an object or commodity and claim exclusive possession. Access 
to the meaning and liberating power of truth is then to be gained only within 
the defined boundaries of a particular religion. When the validity and 
legitimacy of a religion is inseparable from its claim to exclusive possession 
of Truth or to its fullest expression, it is easy to see how it feels threatened 
by other claims of access to Truth and how it becomes jealous of its own 
claims. While the claims of other religions are perceived to be threatening 
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only because of its own exclusive claims, the response to other religions is 
one of hostility. 


Empirical evidence of affinity and similarity with other religions must be 
overlooked or ingeniously explained away, since it comes into conflict with 
exclusive claims. Theological efforts are often directed at demonstrating the 
uniqueness of religious affirmations and experience and establishing 
fundamental distinctions from others. Religions do not often see how this 
preoccupation with proving the alien character of other claims and the 
singleness of one’s own often becomes, particularly in times of communal 
tension and unrest, a further basis for hostility towards the other. Hatred 
of another requires the establishment of dissimilarity and difference from 
oneself. Religions certainly provide ground for such hostility. 


When attempts are made to convert Truth into a commodity to be 
possessed, its attractiveness and value are found more in its exclusive 
character than in its own merit. Like wealth or power, Truth tragically 
appears to lose its value if it is shared. Instead of liberating us from want 
and into fullness, religion becomes a further source of anxiety and insecurity 
in our relationships with others. We do not want a Truth which we cannot 
control. 


Where does the Hindu tradition stand in relation to this disposition towards 
envy and hate among human beings as individuals and members of religious 
traditions? Hinduism addresses directly the fundamental human problem of 
want and inadequacy by a process of teaching which helps us to understand 
that we are not the limited and insufficient entities which we take ourselves 
to be. Our dissatisfaction with ourselves is rooted in an ignorance of the 
Self which is naturally confused and taken to be identical with the physical, 
sensual and mental layers of our personalities. 


Unlike the body and mind which are objects of awareness, the Self, that is 
the atman, is of the nature of awareness. In the mind, it illumines both 
knowledge and ignorance and is free from all change. Unlike the body, the 
Self is not subject to birth or death. It is full, free and identical in all beings. 
We experience this true Self whenever the desires of our minds are resolved 
and we are free, even momentarily, from a state of want. 


If the basis of envy, at an individual level, is a persistent sense of one’s own 
inner emptiness and incompleteness which leads one to compete with others 
for exclusive ends, a wisdom which reveals the blessed fullness of one’s 
Self and its equality in all beings removes the basis of envy. The scriptures 
of Hinduism unanimously proclaim the knower of the Self to be free from 
such negative emotions. By revealing the identity and unity of the Self in all 
beings, Hinduism provides a profound justification for love. The love of 
others should become as natural as the love of oneself, if one learns to 
recognize that Self everywhere. The hate of others must be as unhealthy 
as the hate of oneself. A famous verse of the Isa Upanisad (6) draws the 
natural conclusion of recognizing the sameness of Self in all existence. 
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yastu sarvani bhutanyatmanyevanupasyati sarvabhutesu catmanam 
tato na vijugupsate. 

One who sees the all beings in the very Self and the Self in all beings 
does not hate. 


This is Hinduism at its finest and highest, offering a vision of life’s unity at 
its most fundamental level of Self which nourishes a love that excludes none 
and can celebrate diversity. The understanding of life’s unity and the ethic 
of interdependent obligations which can be derived from such an 
understanding remain Hinduism’s untapped resource to itself and the world 
of religious wisdom. 


If comprehending and rejoicing in life’s unity represents the splendour of 
Hinduism, the tradition also has its darker side which continues to eclipse 
this splendour. While proclaiming the identity and equality of the Self in all 
beings, it tolerates a hierarchical social structure, buttressed by religious 
arguments, which assigns a varying worth and value to human beings. Its 
paradoxical attitude to women contributes to the maintenance of a dowry 
system which forces parents to view the birth of a female child as less 
desirable than a male. 


Is this gap between ideal and reality also true in the case of Hindu 
relationships with other religions? While alot that has been said and written 
about the tolerance of Hinduism simplifies what is a complex issue, 
Hinduism thrived in an environment of great religious and cultural diversity 
and has developed important resources for understanding and accepting 
pluralism. Let me quickly cite what, in my view, are some of its important 
insights about religious pluralism. Hinduism is quite sceptical of human 
efforts to fully define or control Truth. Brahman, the Absolute, is not one 
of the objects of our world and eludes all grasp at direct definitions. It is, 
in the words of the Upanisads, "that from which all words, along with the 
mind turn back, having failed to grasp." 


The modern Hindu teacher, Ramakrishna, loved to tell the story of two sons 
who were sent by their father to learn of brahman. After a few years, they 
returned from their teacher’s home and bowed before their father. Wanting 
to ascertain how much they had learnt, the father questioned the older of his 
two sons. "My child", he said, "you have studied all the scriptures. Now 
tell me, what is the nature of brahman?" The boy began to explain brahman 
by reciting various texts from the Vedas. The father did not say anything 
to him. The younger child was then asked the same question. He remained 
silent and stood with eyes cast down. Not a word was spoken by him. The 
father was pleased and said to him, "My child, you have understood a little 
of brahman. What It is cannot be expressed in words." 


The recognition of the intrinsic human limitation in attaining full knowledge 
of Truth means that no intellectual representation or theology is full or final. 
Each struggles to grasp and express that which is ultimately inexpressible. 
If it is impossible to capture the limitless within the boundaries of one’s 
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religion or define it comprehensively through the limited language of one’s 
theology, one must be open to the possibility of meaningful insights from 
others which may open one’s understanding to the inexhaustible and 
multifaceted nature of the divine. 


Hinduism has correctly intuited that the goal of quest and worship in our 
world’s religions is the same and accepts the possibility that we could speak 
in contradictory terms and yet speak about the same thing. The tradition 
has appreciated that the unique disposition and abilities which distinguish 
one human being from another are also reflected in our spiritualities. 


While there is clearly a tremendous wealth within Hinduism for discussing 
and interpreting religious pluralism, even these seemingly tolerant attitudes 
can and do provoke hostility and antagonism from others. Hindu attitudes 
to other religions, when applied uncritically, often minimize differences, 
relegates them to what is considered as the non-essential aspects of religion 
or perceive these as merely semantic in character. Constructive and creative 
interreligious relationships are not nurtured if the unique claims of others are 
not taken seriously or if we seek to define the other only in our own terms. 
There are prominent Hindu examples of what | call, "tolerant intolerance", 
and the tendency to not take the claims of others seriously. 


The rhetoric of modern Hinduism has been deeply shaped by India’s quite 
recent colonial past in which Christianity willingly became the servant of 
Western imperial interests and denounced Hinduism as a mass. of 
superstition, polytheism and idolatry. Hindus responded to the political and 
economic domination of the West by stereotyping the West as the realm of 
spiritual backwardness while India, though technologically deficient, was the 
land of spirituality and the birthplace of religion. While India needed to study 
Western methods of organization and technology, it was the world’s spiritual 
teacher. Vivekananda’s popularity in India, after his speeches at the 
Parliament of World Religions, has to be seen in this colonial context. 


While India ceased to be a colony over forty-six years ago, the impact of 
colonialism still lingers in the need felt by Hinduism and other Asian religions 
to generate pride among their adherents and to prove their worth to others. 
When this concern, however, degenerates into an unhistorical attempt to 
appropriate all things spiritual and to see other religions as just imperfectly 
reflecting one’s own truth, it becomes a source of arrogance in Hindu 
relationships with others. Such arrogance not only provokes hostility and 
resentment from other religions, but contradicts a fundamental Hindu insight 
that the Absolute cannot be limited by geography or theology. This is an 
insight which we all forget at our own peril. 


Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu Professor in the Department of 
Religion at Saint Olaf College, Northfield, USA. 
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PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
IN CALCUTTA, W.BENGAL 


- Somen Das - 


It was my honour and privilege to have participated in and addressed the 
Parliament of Religions, held in Calcutta on 11, 12, 18 and 19 September 
1993. It was the centenary celebration of the first Parliament held in 
Chicago when Swami Vivekananda gave his famous speech on Harmony of 
Religions. The Parliament in Calcutta had as its theme: Swami 
Vivekananda’s Concept of Harmony: Prospects and Problems. More than 
one hundred scholars, including religionists, theologians, economists, 
sociologists and historians from India and abroad addressed the Assembly 
and reflected on the theme. Ten to twelve thousand people heard these 
addresses at the Netaji Indoor Stadium. There were Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Buddhists, Parsees, Sikhs and others present during those four 
days, including delegates from Russia, the U.K. and other European 
countries, the U.S.A., Japan, China, and of course delegates from all over 
India. There were Buddhist and Christian prayers, Vedic chanting and 
Islamic namaaz at the Parliament. 


The main points of the convention can be summarized as follows: 


1) There was a_ categorical rejection of communalism and 
fundamentalism based on religion. 


Zi Religion is the realization of the divinity within all human beings. 


ch Religion without spirituality degenerates into sectarianism which leads 
to fanaticism and bigotry. 


4) Religions must help to make moral distinctions for the common good 
of human welfare. 


5) Religion must be the basis for society, social service and 
transformation. 


6) Religions of the world must help people to move towards unity based 
on diversity and pluralism. 


7) Religions should long for harmony, not in a passive, indifferent, 
cynical way, but for the sake of justice and liberation as advocated 
through the practical Vedanta of Swami Vivekananda. 


Rev. Dr. Somen Das is Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
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PLURALISM AND HARMONY 


- S. Wesley Ariarajah - 


Editor’s note: This article is adapted from one in the latest issue of the 
Education Newsletter from the WCC’s Programme Unit on Life, Education and 
Mission. Complimentary copies of the issue, whose theme is Christian education 
in pluralist society, are available from WCC Programme Unit Il, P.O. Box 2100, 
1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland. 


Asia has been the cradle of some of humankind’s most significant religious thought. 
Its openness to the search for spiritual truth has also enabled other major religious 
traditions to strike roots and grow in its soll. 


In my native country Sri Lanka the predominant religion is Buddhism, at the heart of 
which are non-violence and compassion. Hindus make up the second largest religious 
group; and Hindu dharma is based on the concept of harmony, in which the whole 
created order is seen as the body of the Divine and the unity of all beings is affirmed. 
Also present in Sri Lanka are Christianity, which claims to be the religion of love, and 
Islam, which cannot be practised without the word sa/aam, peace, permanently on 
one’s lips. 


Yet for years Sri Lanka has suffered heart-rending violence, human rights abuse, 
torture and disappearances. How can this happen in a nation whose people are 
nourished by four of the major religious traditions of the world? Many religious leaders 
in all four communities have worked tirelessly for peace and harmony in Sri Lanka, but 
their efforts have accomplished little in curbing the escalation of violence or bringing 
about a just peace. Sri Lanka is only one example. Terrible social problems disturb the 
harmony of people in all Asian nations: abject poverty and deprivation of the masses, 
repressive rulers and governments, social stratification, oppression of women and 
exploitation of workers. One would expect religious groups to work towards 
alleviating this suffering. Instead, what we witness today is increasing conflict 
between religious Communities themselves. 


Most of these conflicts are social and political, not religious. But religious 
identification is used as a symbol and rallying point for political ends. This 
compromising of religion has affected the credibility of all religions. The 
ineffectiveness of religious leaders’ attempts to bring about peace and harmony has 
also seriously eroded the appeal of religion for young Asians. Increasing tensions 
between religious communities can only further damage their credibility as the driving 
force of the Asian heart and mind. 


The way of dialogue 
- Many features common to all Asian religions make the way of dialogue and 


cooperation intrinsic to their teaching and practice: 
@ The wholeness of life is affirmed, and the well-being of one is understood as 
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intimately related to the well-being of all. 

@ Truth is mystery, transcending all that humans can grasp. So there can be no 
meaningful claim to exclusive possession of truth. Since there is no end to what can 
be learned, | must be open to the witness of my neighbour. 

@ Religion is a way of life, not a set of propositions to which one gives intellectual 
assent. Attitudes and conduct are more important than beliefs. 

@ True religion is defined in terms of compassion, non-violence, self-giving, universal 
love and the rejection of material acquisition. 

@ Peace in the inner self and in the universe are interrelated goals. 


The mutual tolerance and acceptance at the centre of all harmonious life can never 
come about if the other is considered an alien, or if our attitude to the other is based 
on misconceptions and prejudices. Some of these misconceptions and prejudices have 
been cultivated over centuries and cannot be overcome without a new experience of 
the other. Interfaith dialogue provides the opportunity for such a new experience. 


Interfaith dialogue was once seen only as conversation among scholars of religion 
about theological and philosophical subjects. To engage in dialogue one had to be able 
to give an intellectual articulation of one’s own faith and its relation to other faiths. 
Today, at least four different types of dialogue have been identified, each with its 
particular contribution to make. 


1. Dialogue of life is an encounter between people of different religious traditions in 
the course of everyday life. 

This type of dialogue does not engage the partners in explicit and conscious 
expression of religious belief. But where relationships are well established, the mutual 
sharing of values and norms enriches those involved and contributes to mutual trust 
and harmonious living together. 


2. In dialogue of discourse persons who can articulate their faith perspectives 
encounter one another and exchange ideas. 

Some criticize this type of dialogue as an "ivory tower" activity for a religious elite. 
Such dialogues can indeed become academic and removed from real issues of life. 

But dialogue of discourse can familiarize people with issues relevant to harmonious 
living in society. Wisely planned, it may create a "Community of conversation" or a 
"community of heart and mind" across religious barriers. 

These persons can then interpret the others to their own communities and thus make 
an effective contribution to the search for peace, reconciliation and harmony. 


3. A recent development in interfaith encounter is the dialogue of spirituality, which 
seeks to go beyond words to encounter the other at the level of the heart. 

There are many who feel that the essential unity of humanity cannot be expressed in 
words, but must be celebrated in worship and meditation. Thus weekend "live-ins" 
are organized to enable people of different religious traditions to share in each other’s 
spirituality and worship life. Many are hesitant about this kind of dialogue. Some 
question whether it is possible for those who do not fully share a faith to enter 
meaningfully the worship of another tradition. Others claim that it violates the basic 
dialogical principle of respect for the integrity of each religion and tends towards an 
uncritical syncretism. 
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4. Dialogue of action emphasizes specific cooperation and joint action - for peace, 
justice, protection of the environment, defense of human rights - as the way to bring 
harmony and unity among different religious Communities. 

Even if dialogue partners disagree about the basis or course of action, the attempt to 
meet human need and to be in solidarity on issues of common interest can indeed 
build harmony. 


For example, both the WCC and world Muslim organizations rush help to places 
affected by natural disasters. In such cases the WCC gives help without regard to the 
religious affiliation of affected persons and communities. Need is the only factor taken 
into consideration. Is there then any reason why Islamic assistance and aid from the 
churches, sometimes directed to the same people, should be handled separately? 
Would not cooperation in this field both increase efficiency and also help to build up 
Muslim-Christian relations, both on the side of the givers and receivers? 


Justice and harmony 


Cooperation and dialogue among religions should be based on a common commitment 
to justice for all. Much disharmony in the world stems from the gruelling poverty of 
the poor and the injustice done to them. Religious leaders look rather pathetic if they 
appeal for calm in such a situation without any awareness of the justice issues 
involved. Only a religious leader or community that has stood in solidarity with the 
suffering has the right to appeal for peace and harmony when they are threatened. 


The credibility and reconciling potential of joint appeals for peace by religious leaders 
in times of conflict depends entirely on how they as religious leaders have acted in 
times of peace. Only communities and leaders who have been in constant dialogue 
and collaboration with one another, who have always carried the burden of promoting 
harmony and peace, have the credibility to act decisively when peace is threatened. 


Many people decide to work for dialogue and cooperation only when harmony in the 
community has broken down and a conflict situation has arisen. Experience shows 
how unrealistic this is. Building harmony is an ongoing activity rooted in a dialogical 
way of looking at others. At its heart lie religious education and formation of persons 
from their childhood on. 


Collaboration and cooperation of religions should aim at promoting in the community 
a culture of dialogue which respects plurality and does not take the otherness of the 
other as a threat to its own identity. Committed and open, it seeks to preserve its 
own identity, but forms that identity not in isolation from but in relation to the other. 
The creation of such a culture of dialogue in the community is the surest way to 
guarantee harmony. 


Wesley Ariarajah, a Methodist minister from Sri Lanka, is Deputy General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. 
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JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONSHIP FROM A 
THIRD WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


- Israel Selvanayagam - 


Introduction 


Discussions on Jewish-Christian dialogue can and must not avoid 
acknowledging the cruel past of antisemitism prevalent in Europe. The 
massacre of Jews by Crusaders, the Inquisition, Pogroms and the Holocaust 
were merciless beyond grasp. 


One may as an Indian Christian ask whether Christians in Asia and Africa 
should share the guilt for all these heinous acts which in a way have been, 
as it were, superimposed upon them. However, Christians in the Third 
World should realize that along with the gift of the gospel, they must also 
share the changes of mood and attitudes of those who introduced it to 
them. This means, positively, spiritually and theologically Christian life 
anywhere is bound up with the heritage of the people of Israel, and 
negatively, Third World churches have not paid sufficient attention to the 
Jewish communities in their countries. Yet unconsciously, at least in India, 
Christians do not make clear distinctions between Jews and Christians. It 
may be noteworthy that like many Christian parents in India, my parents 
named me Israel. An Indian having the name Israel must be quite surprising 
to a Jew or an Israeli, not least because of the long political gap between 
Israel and India. It is in a way easier for a Third World person to take bold 
steps in Jewish-Christian dialogue than it is for Christians in the West. 
Ecumenical discussions on Jewish-Christian relations have recognized the 
special ways in which Third World Christians have related to the Jews. It 
is said, for example, 


Christians in parts of the world with a history of little or no 
persecution of Jews do not wish to be conditioned by the specific 
experiences of justified guilt among other Christians. Rather, they 
explore in their own ways the significance of Jewish-Christian 
relations, from the earliest times to the present, for their life and 
witness. (Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue, 
WCC, 1983, p.9.) 


A few meetings in the recent past are notable in this regard. But there are 
more areas to be concentrated on in Jewish-Christian dialogue from the 


Third World perspective. 


Dimensions vary in interfaith dialogue but four can be taken as basic: socio- 
political, cultural, theological and missionary. They are also applicable to 
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Jewish-Christian dialogue. But it is not easy to discuss each dimension with 
sufficient analysis from a Third World perspective. The most important 
difficulty is created by the necessary distinction one has to make between 
the Jewish people with their ancient religious tradition partly although 
differently shared by Christians, and the State of Israel. Unless having been 
exposed and oriented to the long history of Israel, a person from the Third 
World will prove to be quite ill-equipped. Culturally, there are many common 
roots as Israel or Palestine are part of the Asian heritage. Theologically, the 
fascinating attempts at a reconstruction of Christology and a new approach 
to the Old Testament in the Third World coincides with a new approach to 
the Jewish people and their tradition. The question of the missionary role 
of Christians in a multi-faith context in view of their approach to the Jewish 
faith, looks as ambiguous as ever. Many points of observation will be 
common to all and that will once again prove the unbreakable bond between 
Christians everywhere. 


The Priestly Nation in a Political World 


No other religious tradition has preserved its political history in connection 
with religious belief and practice so vividly as Judaism. The reason is that 
the forbearers of the present Jews met their God in the midst of a political 
slavery. Their religious institutions and faith were always undergoing change 
due to political upheavals in neighbouring countries. The Jewish diaspora 
was created mainly by political forces that affected the people. Amidst all 
these changes the Jewish people never forgot the creed starting "My father 
was a wandering Aramean" (Deut. 26:5) and the commandment, "| am your 
God, the Lord who has brought you from the slavery of Egypt” (Ex. 20:2). 
Even the modern social awareness of the Jewish community is stimulated 
by these stories and traditions. The Jewish affirmation about the 
importance of land, freedom and human dignity enthuses people of the Third 
World, although it does not mean that all forms of this affirmation are 
equally agreeable to them. 


The political self-awareness of Israel is comparable to that of many other 
communities in the Third World. However, if an ancient vision is recovered 
it will immediately be realized that the political entity of Israel has a 
distinctive theological significance. God’s covenant with the Jews includes 
the words "You will be to me a Kingdom of priests, my holy nation" (Ex. 
19:6). The implication of these words is not that they were supposed to 
convert the whole world into a priesthood but that they were expected to 
develop a model community as a challenge to other nations. The Hebrew 
scripture pointed out that deviation would entail the criticism and challenge 
of the prophets. Any Jewish movement towards the original vision, 
therefore, should necessarily reactivate the memory of the priestly role and 
identity meant for the benefit of the whole world. Hence the imageries like 
blessing and light. 


In India, groups of Hindus want to recover their lost heritage by demolishing 
mosques and trying to bring Muslims and other minorities under their 
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control. They muster support for this move from their ancient tradition, 
which was characterized by a ritual-centred religion and a caste-based 
society. Unwilling to accept a historical limit to maintain the status quo for 
the existence of cultural centres and constitutional concessions for the 
minorities, they demand justice by reviving their ancient tradition as they 
have periodically done at a heavy cost to property and lives. There is now 
turmoil in different parts of the country following the destruction of a 
mosque by Hindus in December 1992. There are secular voices appealing for 
"forgive and forget". But the fanatics of the classical priestly community are 
out for revenge against the innocent for the mistake of invaders and rulers 
of the past. 


What the world needs today is a society or people that could shake the 
world. Israel can set an example. As both a people of priests and victims 
of a horrendous evil they can shake the countries of the world including 
India by refusing to build society on frozen images of hostility, by 
pronouncing a public absolution of sins committed against them. What 
Jewish theologian Marc Ellis writes is very relevant: 


Reconciliation is understood not only in terms of the enemy, but in 
terms of oneself and community. Past and current events take on a 
new shading where forgiveness as well as humility is possible. Such 
memories challenge the victim and the victor alike even when they 
seem to have changed places. Reconciliation portends 
transformation. 


By voluntarily initiating a process of reconciliation Israel can once again tell 
the world that it is a "priestly" community which has the potential for 
forgiving through political absolution. The cooperation of others is needed. 
If values of trust and confidence are held, we should expect a response of 
confession by the European Christians in concrete and liturgical ways for the 
misdeeds committed against the Jews, and the assurance by the 
Palestinians that they will not endanger the freedom and security of Israel. 
It is easy to tell others what they have to do, when one has never been in 
a similar situation. Nevertheless, the world needs such bold action to regain 
hope and confidence in the human community and society. Could Israel, a 
priestly nation, take such a step for the well-being of the world? Such 
ceremonial actions are indispensable for a healthy world politics today. 


Cultural Bond and Corporate Vision 


The old Palestine and the new Israel have been part of Asia sharing the 
Asian heritage. Parallel developments in the history of the ancient Middle 
East and India, for example, are remarkable. The Israelites in Palestine had 
been nomadic just as the Aryans in India. Almost at the same time as the 
development of kingship in Israel shifts from republican, models of 
government to monarchic states were taking place in India. 


Likewise the prophetic movement in Israel was paralleled by the ‘sramana 
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movement (renouncers’ tradition) in North India which challenged the 
ritualistic religion and caste-based social hierarchy of the Aryans. Both the 
Israelites and Aryans were Striving to establish their identity in a new land. 
But the Israelites interpreted the new land as promised by God whilst Aryans 
invoked their gods to help them in the war and in the process of establishing 
a new order - social, cosmic and ritual. More remarkably, the Israelites 
remembered liturgically their past history of toil and slavery and were 
admonished by the prophets whenever they forgot. The Aryans were busily 
involved in myth-making to legitimize their ordering with reference to 
archetypal visions and traditions. This was countered by counter-myths and 
systems. However, the cooperation and mutual support between the ruling 
class and the priestly community was common to both, although the Aryans 
succeeded in keeping it through revival acts, law codes and legends. The 
impact of this tradition is noticeable even today in Indian politics. Perhaps 
this is part of the reason the high caste Indians in other countries flourished, 
while the Jews in the diaspora suffered. These brief observations may 
stimulate more extensive studies of the historical parallels between the 
Israelites and the Aryan Indians as well as other Asian people. 


The Africans, Asians and the Jews have common elements in their cultural 
heritage including traditions, stories and wisdom literature. For example, the 
Shona people in South Africa have a story similar to that of the Israelites 
who were fed miraculously in the wilderness. There are other "Job stories" 
in the Near East; so also folklore similar to the "Song of Songs". "The 
Deluge story in the Bible, Ancient Mesopotamia and Ancient India" has 
striking parallels. The African categories of sickness and healing, worship 
as festive celebration and rites of passage are comparable to other Asian 
cultures, particularly to the Jewish culture. G.U.Pope, an English missionary 
in South India who translated the Tamil sa/va devotional book Tiruvacakam 
into English compared it with the psalms of David. The Jewish idea of 
humans as unitary beings and of wholistic liberation could be reaffirmed in 
the Third World with the support of some ancient world views before the 
notion of the dichotomy between body and soul crept in. It is normal to hold 
that "Asians are in general spiritual, other worldly, and less materialistic. 
Whereas the Western man who is influenced by the Judeo-Christian impact 
is generally secular, worldly and materialistic." But recent developments 
show an unprecedented search for spirituality in the West and for fuller 
human life with socio-economic implications in the Third World. Similarly, 
normally it is held that Asian and African views of history are either cyclical 
or illusory or impermanent whereas in the West it is sequential and goal- 
oriented due to the impact of Judeo-Christian concepts of history. But new 
ground has been broken for getting a truer picture. It is pointed out that in 
the Hebrew scripture, in which the term history is not used, there are 
elements of trans-historical views in terms of divine intervention and 
impermanence. On the other hand, there is new awareness of the past 
history of the oppressed communities in the Third World and of the future 
history which they want to make better. Historical roots of age long 
oppression and necessary analysis and action for a liberated future are points 
of rigorous study and reflection. Karma and fate are reinterpreted with focus 
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on the human role to improve the future. Undoubtedly a Jewish liberation 
theology has a lot to contribute in solidarity with such developments in the 
Third World. 


The liberation theology of the Third World is highly indebted to the Hebrew 
Old Testament. The paradigms of exodus and the prophetic critique of 
structures and oppressive tendencies serve as models and points of 
inspiration. More interestingly the term dalit has the same meaning as 
"broken" and "downtrodden" in both Sanskrit and Hebrew root and usage 
which is used to indicate the outcastes (harijans) who are considerable in 
number in India. The newly emerging Dalit Theology is based on the 
agonizing experience of the majority of Christians who are dalits in India. A 
contact between the dalits of today and the descendants of the Hebrew 
dalits, Jews, would be mutually enriching and would emphasize historical 
and cultural bond with the Third World. 


One more area needs mention. Liberation theology in the Third World 
introduces a new form of inculturization which is more authentic. For 
example, the traditional attempts at indigenous theology and indigenous 
forms of worship have mostly been undertaken by converts from oppressive 
traditions. However classical, they have certain salient insights and do not 
directly address the aspirations of oppressed people. So also are the 
indigenous "Christologies". They interpret Jesus, the Christ, through 
classical categories. But there is anew way of seeing him. Aloysius Pieris, 
for instance, tries to recover the Asian Jesus who came in the ascetic- 
prophetic tradition and who, when born, was first met by Asian visitors, 
from the image of a colonial Christ or the white colonizers’ tribal god. For 
dalit theologians Jesus was a dalit. No other religious people in history 
have, like the Jews, preserved their cultural-religious tradition so vividly with 
reference to their story of oppression and liberation as well as the prophetic 
critique of the liberated tending to become the oppressors. The coming 
together of liberated Jews and the oppressed people in the Third World will 
not only lead to a reaffirmation of their cultural bond and corporate vision 
but also expose the oppressors and their traditions/systems_ typical 
everywhere. 


The God of the Fathers and of their continued Children 


Jews and Christians believe in one God, the God of the Fathers and of 
prophets and of Jesus. Christians continue to use the Jewish prayers. The 
reason is not simply the Jewish roots of Christianity but that Christian faith 
builds upon the experience of a people chosen by God for a purpose. 
Therefore early Christians continued to use Jewish categories of Kingdom 
and salvation and the hope of a new heaven and new earth. However, in 
understanding the person, death and resurrection of Jesus whom they 
confessed Christ, Lord and Saviour, early Christians added a new dimension 
to their faith. Although for many the old faith was superseded by this new 
dimension, for people like Paul the continued existence of the Jewish people 
was within the purpose of God’s unchanging faithfulness and mercy and the 
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mysterious ways of his dealing with religions and history. The recognition 
of the Jewish religious identity by churches of the ecumenical movement is 
only a reaffirmation of this understanding. Some Christian scholars have 
even gone to the extent of suggesting that the Jewish concern in the 
ecumenical movement should be included in the area of Faith and Order 
rather than in the area of inter-religious dialogue. However, there is a lot of 
confusion in the minds of Christians throughout the world about their 
theological relationship with the Jewish people. The churches in the Third 
World share this confusion. But a reconsideration of traditional categories 
and formulations is recommended particularly in relation to a reconstruction 
of Christology. 


The category of Old and New is one point of reconsideration. Christians 
have in a sense insulted the Jewish people by calling them people of the old 
without realizing that in time they themselves become old. Starting from 
Marcion of the second century up to the so-called Indian Christian 
theologians of the present century, a host of scholars have tried to show the 
contradiction and cut-off point between the Old Testament and New 
Testament in terms of the nature of God as wrathful and loving, of his way 
of saving through law and forgiveness and of the place of the Old Testament 
as preparatory and superfluous. But there are those who pick up the 
arguments and counter them. They point out the contradictions within the 
NT as in the OT, the radical morality of the NT only on the basis of the OT, 
the relevance of the OT’s political theology in the NT, the particularity and 
universality in both, the irrelevance of the category of law and gospel. They 
argue for the incomplete nature of the NT without the OT and show how 
both the books belong together as witnesses to the same God and his 
universal plan. They do not deny the new dimensions of the NT in terms 
of a corrected understanding of the Kingdom and the ruler, of the new force 
of the commandment of love and of a new life in the spirit with ongoing 
transformation. Yet they point out persuasively how the New is already in 
the Old and how calling the Hebrew scripture an old testament is unbiblical. 
Hence their calling them First Testament and Second Testament. 


The NT language of the covenant is taken by Christians quite literally. They 
do not realize that the new covenant through Jesus Christ does not have the 
fulfilment of the new covenant spoken by Jeremiah (31:31-34). According 
to Jeremiah "the law of God will be set within his people written on their 
hearts. No longer need they teach one another, neighbour or brother, to 
know the Lord; all of them, high and low will know the Lord". Just as for 
Jews, for Christians also it remains a future vision although Jesus gave a 
new stimulus to work for it. More significantly, as people of the covenant, 
both Jews and Christians are called to realize the original covenant of God, 
a cosmic covenant made through Noah, the only unconditional covenant in 
the Bible (Gen. 9:8-17). Their exclusive claims in a multi-faith world can be 
balanced only by their struggle to interpret this cosmic covenant relevantly 
today. 


The category of promise and fulfilment is equally problematic. Jesus came 
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not to destroy the law but to fulfil it. He meant the spirit of the law, the 
purpose for which it was originally given. The Jewish law, including the Ten 
Commandments, was given not to preach but to build up a model 
community on its basis. 


Jesus was the expected Messiah of the Jews, so the early Church 
proclaimed. But humility alone will help us realize that the major Jewish 
expectations in the coming of the Messiah continue to remain unfulfilled 
even after the coming of Jesus. Many Christians will have trouble 
swallowing this view. And to question the feeble attempts of the gospel 
writers to relate everything in Jesus’ life to a OT. saying, sometimes 
relevantly and other times irrelevantly, with even wrong reference must be 
even harder. We are left to say that Jesus fulfilled the OT promises in an 
unexpected way. Jesus as Christ was God’s unpromised and unexpected 
innovation. Therefore Paul had to accept him in a moment of shock and 
wonder. Moreover, the fulfilment model was used to develop a theology of 
religions but not fully convincingly. For example, J.N. Farquhar in his Crown 
of Hinduism, proposed the view that Jesus fulfils the noble ideals of 
Hinduism. The theory of evolution and Jesus’ saying "not to destroy but to 
fulfil" were his premises. But his view was criticised vehemently by some 
of his missionary colleagues. Likewise, the neo-Vedantists proposed a 
ladder theory according to which the experience of oneness with the 
supreme reality is the highest step and all other religious experiences 
including that of Christianity represent the lower steps. The Muslims also 
claim that Islam is the seal of all preceding religions of partial revelation in 
the history without recognizing the rise of Sikhism much later. Therefore 
such claims need to be analyzed with all their implications of mood and 
attitude in relation to people of other faiths. 





A new attitude to Jews calls for a reconstruction of Christology, or to put 
it better, the theology of Jesus and the theology about Jesus. For most 
Christians in India Jesus Christ is a cult figure which could be as idolatrous 
for Jews as it is for Muslims. 


Christians have a long way to go to clarify that Christ, Lord and Saviour 
were confessional titles attached to Jesus after his resurrection when the 
early Christians proclaimed the gospel in a Greco-Roman-Jewish world. The 
dialogue with Jews will help them to realize that these titles cannot be 
equated with JHVH, their God, whom they address with the term adonai 
(Lord). They need not fear because their claim that God revealed himself in 
a distinctive way through Jesus, who reflected or mirrored his glory and 
fullness, is not diluted by this. Clarity of thought and right use of language 
is needed here. 


The salvific effect of the cross is also to be understood beyond the NT 
metaphors like sacrifice, ransom and mediation. The atonement theories 
based on these metaphors, if analyzed deeply, subscribe to the retributive 
theory of justice which in turn can legitimize the oppressive principles of the 
super powers against the Third World countries in the name of justice. The 
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NT also speaks of the cross as the expression of the suffering love of God 
which is already perceived in the OT. Third World theologians like John 
Kithamori and Kosuke Kaoyama have expounded the meaning of the cross 
in terms of God’s ever-suffering love. Moreover, those who interpret the 
title Son of Man which was preferred by Jesus as denoting the supreme 
representative of a suffering and oppressed humanity, view the cross as "a 
cumulative event which tangibly expresses what goes on all the time in the 
heart of God". In this connection it should be viewed that the suffering 
servant of Isaiah is not an imaginary ideal but a real person or a community 
and Jesus stood in identification with him. While Paul cosmicised Christ, the 
writer to the Hebrews radicalized the meaning and ideal of the suffering 
Christ when he says retrospectively that even Moses suffered "for the 
Christ" (11:26). Further, according to the NT the resurrection of Jesus is his 
triumph over death and not over Judaism or any other religion. Even as the 
risen one he continues to suffer as Thomas saw him, Paul met him and the 
early Church proclaimed him, as the lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world (Rev.13:8). Thus there was a new experience and an interpretative 
process around the raw facts of the life of the Jesus of Nazareth. 


The Jewish story of slavery and exodus continues to inspire the liberation 
theologies in the Third World addressing those on the underside of history, 
the marginalized and the oppressed. This story lived by the Israelites 
becomes in a way the story of many in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Then the Fathers of Israel who received the promises become the Fathers of 
all those oppressed, as the Hebrews in Egypt. Jesus believed in the God of 
the Fathers and revealed him once again in a distinctive way. Those who 
take him as the liberator need to relate him regressively to the prophets and 
the Fathers of the OT. Then the Fathers for us are not simply individual 
heroes with a high moral standard but who were called to be the blessing for 
the whole earth in the sense of setting new vision and values. Therefore by 
affirming their God as our God we share their call and goal. Whether the 
Jews share this fully is a question left to them. And those who have a 
newly added dimension of faith through Jesus, the Christ, need to recover 
the vision of the Fathers affirming their God who was the God of Jesus too. 


By affirming the God of the Fathers of the Jews and of Jesus, we do not 
hide the fact that the majority of the Jews did not accept that God was 
doing something new in their history. It is true that "Jews were the first 
to accept Jesus and Jews are not the only ones who do not yet recognize 
him" (Ecumenical Considerations on Christian-Jewish Dialogue, WCC, 1983). 
But it is also true that in their rejection of Christ our own rejection of him is 
mirrored. We have here the greatest warning for any religion in the world 
which is not open to new visions and dimensions. This warning is applicable 
to Christians too for they have resisted changes, persecuted scientists and 
scholars and ridiculed new thinkers. Many in India, for example, continue 
to do so. The only difference between the "failure" of the Jews to 
recognize Jesus and of the Christians is that the former’s "failure" was 
according to St. Paul converted for the salvation of the gentiles and all 
people in the Third World whereas the failure of the latter is inconvertible for 
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any positive use! This fact calls Christians to greater humility in order to 
grow towards the stature of the fullness of Christ (Eph. 4:14), nay, into the 
fullness and perfection of God himself (Eph. 3:19; Mt.5:48). 


Mission in the Midst of Many Missions 


What we have discussed so far regarding the socio-political, cultural and 
theological significance of the Jews for Third World Christians must 
necessarily reflect on anew understanding of mission today. Both Judaism 
and Christianity are missionary religions with distinctive foci. Now their 
missionary connection needs serious reconsideration in view of many 
missionary movements around the world. In India, for instance, each 
religious tradition claims to have a mission and there are many movements 
having the name mission. In this light Judeo-Christian understanding of 
mission has three aspects: the mission of Jews for the world including the 
Christians; the significance of Jewish heritage as part of Christian mission 
in the.world and the nature of Christian mission for Jews. 

Jews who go to the roots of their calling and priestly commitment to the 
world cannot but emphasize the commission to be a blessing given through 
Abraham (Gen. 12:1-3). Now it is more important for them to consider how 
far they themselves have been a blessing for the whole of humanity than to 
count their blessings from God. By doing that they correct the popular 
notion of blessing as prosperity, popularity and progeny which has 
influenced many Christians. Anew reading of Abraham’s story would reveal 
that blessing for him was not the accumulation of wealth but a life setting 
new values in a corrupt society. Likewise, Jacob’s blessing received 
through a wrestling with God at Peniel after having become exceedingly rich, 
needs to be studied in relation to his subsequent reconciliation with his 
brother Esau in whose face he saw the face of God (Gen. 32:26-33:10). 
Further, Jewish mission in the OT was never understood in the sense of 
sending a group of people to far away countries. It was rather living with 
an awareness of being sent by God. When Isaiah responded to God’s call | 
saying, "Here am |; send me" (Is.6:8), he exactly meant that. But later this 
unique meaning of being missionary was forgotten. There were at the time 
of Jesus a group of Jews who traversed sea and land to make proselytes. 
Jesus condemned this (Mt.23:15). 


Jews have a mission for Christians to make them aware of the missionary 
role in the above sense. When the Jews excommunicated the early 
Christians from their synagogues they did not expect that the Christian 
gospel would incorporate new elements from the Greco-Roman world. 
Whatever might be the fertilization of the gospel achieved in this world, 
sadly the Christian gospel has been terribly reduced to "winning the souls for 
the world of spirits". For a fuller and wholistic understanding of life and 
mission the present day Christians cannot but re-emphasize the Jewish 
foundation of the gospel. Nearly thirty years ago Stephen Neill a missionary 
in India wrote saying that: 
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it may be that we shall not recover the fullness of our inheritance 
until the Jews come back to be our teachers within a restored 
fellowship of the people of God. 


A new interest among Christian theologians to study Judaism under Jewish 
scholars is a welcoming sign in this regard. 


The significance of the Jewish heritage in Christian mission needs to be 
recognized. As we have pointed out above a return to the Jewish 
foundation of the gospel is extremely important for a _ corrective 
understanding of Christian mission. Without denying the added significance 
of his coming into the world Jesus said, "salvation is from the Jews" 
(Jn.4:22). Did Jesus mean that the Jews had a unique understanding of 
salvation with socio-economic-political implications? Did he think that no 
other tradition including that of the Samaritans had preserved their salvation 
history and remembered it so liturgically as the Jews? Or did he claim that 
he himself was the best proof for this claim as he stood firmly in this 
’ tradition? Whatever may be the exact meaning, Christian mission cannot 
divorce the gospel message from its Jewish foundation. As missionaries 
continue to use the OT for the preaching of the gospel, honesty and humility 
alone demand an open acknowledgement from them of the fact that it 
continues to be the scripture of the Jews and their gospel is indebted to 
them. Moreover, when Christians find themselves as missionaries in the 
midst of non-Jewish religious communities they are in fact the missionaries 
of two religions. The more they forget this factor, the more they are 
confused about the content of the gospel. 


The first Christians were Jews. Homework is however needed before 
Christians today do any mission among Jews. The first and foremost of this 
homework is to gain clarity about the similarity and distinction between the 
Christian faith and the Jewish faith. The central difference of course is the 
different perceptions of the person, death and resurrection of Jesus, the 
Christ. As Schalom Ben Chorin writes, "The faith of Jesus unites us, but 
faith in Jesus divides us". In any case it is indeed confusing to proclaim 
bluntly that Jesus is God without sufficient clarification. The NT cannot 
support such blunt affirmations. Jesus was one with the Father in intimacy 
and purpose. It was not ontological oneness but moral and relational 
oneness. It was God who raised him from the dead and made him Lord, 
Christ and Saviour. Terms like word, fullness, image and revelation, if 
analyzed carefully, do not suggest an equation of Jesus with God. Jesus, 
as Lord and Christ is said to reign provisionally until he puts all his enemies 
under his feet and delivers the Kingdom to God the Father. Paul concludes 
a discussion on this point saying, "when all things are subjected to him, then 
the Son himself will also be subjected to him who put all things under him, 
that God may be everything to every one" (1 Cor.15:28). | am aware that 
there are many more difficult passages in the NT with reference to the 
"divine status" of Jesus, yet | am sure that a new look into them will lead 
us to a reconstruction of Christology" in relation to the Jewish faith. 
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A new approach to the Jews necessarily entails a new understanding about 
the nature of our evangelistic task. Particularly, what does authority mean? 
Is it like the capricious authority of a military ruler? Is it connected with the 
veto power of the dominating nations? Never at all. Jesus defines authority 
in terms of serving as a slave as he parabolically acted in washing the feet 
of his disciples. As John puts it, "Jesus knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands, and that he had come from God and was going to 
God, rose...began to wash" to the surprise of his disciples (Jn.13:3ff.). 
Further, during his ministry Jesus exercised authority in a peculiar sense. As 
Aloysius Pieris perceives, "Authority makes no external claims. Authority 
is Competence to communicate freedom...His authority was his freedom 
available to all who touched him. It is a self-authentication derived from a 
liberation praxis; it is aconcern-for-humanity testifying to a God-experience; 
the two prongs of a liberation struggle." 

Unless the colonial, triumphalist, white-image of Christ is replaced by an 
ascetic, prophetic, liberating slave-image of Jesus, he will continue to be 
unacceptable in the Third World and to Jews. Needed is a "Jewishisation" 
of Jesus after the image of a suffering servant. But such radical image 
making should cost great sacrifice in every sphere of life in the First World. 
Only when those interested in mission in this world realize this fact and 
make bold steps they prove to be the witnesses unto the end of the earth 
(Acts.1:8). "To be witness” is the NT term for the OT call "to be a 
blessing". It is with this understanding and in a spirit of dialogue Christians 
should approach Jews. 


Conclusion 


A Third World perspective on Jewish-Christian relationship proposes new 
Starting points and creative points of contact. It does not want to be tied 
with the reference to the cruel persecution of Jews in Christian Europe 
although it admits its share in subtle ways. Further, the experience and 
reflection in the Third World provide keys for unlocking new doors to enter 
into a Jewish-Christian dialogue with more openness and humility. Sucha _ 
dialogue cannot only stimulate Jewish participants to a new looking back at 
their historical roots but also stimulate Christian participants to reconsider 
their traditional approaches to the OT, to Jewish faith and to their mission. 
All such new shifts are possible only if we do not confine the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue to a political view of the State of Israel in relation to other 
nations in the world. 


Socio-political concerns are integrally related to the Jewish religion. But 
what comes first is the question. We have proposed that by going back to 
the religious foundations Jews can define the State of Israel in a way more 
desirable not only by the Palestinians but also by people in the Third World. 
An affirmation of the cultural bond between Jews and Africans and Asians 
would well precede attempts to study the heritage common and to try 
corporate ventures for the enrichment of many. Let many more associations 
be formed like that of Jews in Israel who returned from India. Likewise a 
conscious Christian affirmation of the God of the Fathers would lead to a 
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happy realisation of themselves as the children of the same Fathers and as 
brothers and sisters of the Jews. The added dimension of anew experience 
with and interpretations of Jesus need not be a threat but a point of 
fascination if they are presented properly. Relatedly, Christians cannot have 
great appeal unless a Jewish mission is welcome and the Jewish element in 
Christian mission is adequately recognized. Then it may well be expected 
that the mystery of the continued existence of both the faith traditions will 
provide reflective points of awesome wonder and authentic witness. 
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PEOPLE OF GOD 
AND THE CHURCHES’ SELF-UNDERSTANDING, 
AN OLD TESTAMENT PERSPECTIVE OF COVENANT - 
SEVEN THESES 


- Goran Larsson - 


The covenant is one of the most central themes in the Bible. It is sufficient 
to read some bibliographies in a theological encyclopedia to get an 
impression of the overwhelming material. Therefore, | am able only to focus 
upon a few basic aspects of this theme. My theses - pretentious as they 
may seem - do certainly not pretend to present new and fresh approaches 
to the subject or to give an extensive historical and systematic analysis. 
There will be no statistics or source criticism. The theses are thematic and 
formulated from my own personal perspective, i.e. they express aspects of 
this which | regard as particularly challenging in an interreligious - above all 
in a Jewish-Christian - context. Nevertheless | believe that they do justice 
to the Biblical material on the covenant in general. 


| want to begin with an aspect which preoccupies by far the largest part of 
the Old Testament material: 


1) THE COVENANTAL RELATIONSHIP IS AN AFFIRMATION’ OF 
PARTICULARISM. 


The very etymology of the Hebrew word berit expresses in fact this aspect 
of the concept. Probably it is a noun derivated from the Semitic root br with 
the basic meaning of "a separate part". Without entering into an 
etymological analysis, let me just point out that this basic meaning of the 
root seems to be discernible in the second word of the Bible - bara’ - - 
"create". God creates by organizing the chaos through a series of 
separations: water from water, light from darkness and diversifying time into 
special seasons. When the living species are created, again and again it is 
stressed that they are created lemino, leminehem, i.e. according to their 
special kind (Gen. 1:11f, 21, 24f). The fall of man occurs when the divinely 
appointed borderline between man as created, and God as the creator, is 
transgressed. Even mankind is from the very beginning characterized by 
diversity into nations with certain areas allotted to them (Gen. 10). Even the 
unity of language in the story about the tower of Babel has to be broken 
down for well-known reasons (Gen. 11).' 


So when God enters the special, covenantal relation with Abraham 
immediately after the disaster of the false unity - a sort of god-less world 
government - in connection with the building of the tower, it is only a 
restoration and realization of a divine principle that was there from the very 
beginning - the principle of particularism and diversity. 
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What this means in connection with the covenant with Abraham and later 
with his seed, the people of Israel, can be further elucidated by the 
etymology above. As we know, a peculiar verb is used together with berit 
to express the process of entering into a covenantal relation - karat berit - 
literally "to cut a covenant". That is, God cuts off, separates, a person or a 
community of people from the others. Moreover, the concept of "holiness" 
is also located in the same semantic field. The words "holy" and "sanctify" - 
qadosh and qiddesh - have the basic meaning to be separate and to 
separate. This concrete meaning of the covenantal act is particularly obvious 
in Lev. 20,26: "You shall be holy (qedoshim) to me; for | the Lord am holy, 
and have separated (wa’avdil) you from the peoples, that you should be 
mine."? 





Before dealing with the purpose of this Separation, let me just remind of 
what the concept of covenant and holy people does not mean: 


a) It is primarily a matter of diversity and not of quality. The election is 
neither motivated by strength and quantity nor of a certain religious standard 
in the covenantal partner. As can be seen e.g. in Deut. 7,7 and 9,4ff it is 
rather the other way round. From common sense it is almost absurd that we 
speak about "Jews and Gentiles", when as a matter of fact we are 
juxtaposing 18 millions and four billions, that is, Separating less than a half 
percent of humanity and putting it on a par with the rest. From a biblical 
point of view, it is, however, legitimate and inescapable. It is a fact that 
most of the Bible focuses its attention on an infinitesimal part of humanity. 
And if we decide to call that group a "Communion of saints", we have to 
stick to the basic meaning of "holy" - and even ecclesia for that matter - 
that is, a community separated and called out from the rest in spite of not 
being saints.* So the covenant indeed reveals God in his finitude, God’s 
merciful character of humbling himself, when entering into a partnership 
with the small and unworthy. 


b) The election does not mean that the peoples from whom Israel is 
separated through the covenant should not be God’s peoples; only their 
relationship is different. God's intimacy with one people does not imply 
indifference for the others. It is precisely for the sake of the rest of the world 
that Abraham and Israel are elected. Thus the ultimate motivation for the 
covenant with Abraham is expressed in the words: "By your descendants 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12,3 cf 18,18; 22,18; 
26,4; 28,14 and further below), and at Sinai the purpose of the election of 
Israel is given in a similar motivation: "For all the earth is mine" (Ex. 19:5). 
When this text is referred to in 1 Peter 2,9, this motivation resounds in the 
words "...that you may declare the wonderful deed of him who called you 
out of the darkness into his marvellous light". Again, the covenant people 
has a calling for those who are not elected; see thesis No.3. 


This leads naturally to the second thesis on the covenant: 
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2) THE COVENANTAL RELATIONSHIP IS AN AFFIRMATION’ OF 
UNIVERSALISM. 


Are the particular covenants with Abraham and Israel the main concern of 
the Old Testament? They are not the first ones. The first covenant is pre- 
Abrahamitic and universal - the Noachide covenant with creation and all 
mankind after the flood; the word berit appears for the first time in Gen. 
6,18 and then in 9,8ff. The important thing is, however, not necessarily 
which one comes first, but how - if at all - the universal covenant is related 
to the latter, particular covenants. 


An analysis of the texts strongly indicates that the covenants are seen not 
just as parallels but as closely integrated. First there is a similar pattern for 
the covenantal acts: There is a promise (Gen. 6,17ff; 8,21ff; 9,11; 12,1ff; 
13,14ff etc), a cultic act (Gen. 8,20; 12,7; 13,18; 15,9ff) and a covenantal 
sign (Gen. 9,12ff; 17,10ff). What is more important, however, is the 
thematic, conceptual link between the so-called prehistory of mankind and 
the history of the patriarchs, being the prehistory of Israel. God’s blessing 
of man and creation in Gen. 1,28ff is soon reversed into a curse. As a 
consequence there is a series of alienations between man and God and 
between man and man. The creative, life-giving separation of water from 
water and heaven from earth is reversed into the destructive, mortal flood. 
The ark brings salvation in a fragmentary way, and the blessing in Gen. 9,1ff 
echoes the first blessing given to man, thus implying a new beginning and 
a recovery - at least partially - of God’s purpose for creation and mankind. 


It is equally clear though that it is only a matter of a beginning which leaves 
more recoveries still to be done. As a matter of fact, the effort of a unified 
mankind with one language to "make a name" (Gen. 11,4) for themselves 
and again blur the divine separation between heaven and earth, God and 
man, means a new curse. The division of mankind through the scattering of 
the people and the confusion of their language is not only a curse but can 
also be regarded as yet another new beginning. Its immediate continuation | 
is the calling of Abraham, where we see how the previous curse is 
contrasted by a blessing* and a promise of a "great name" - this time, 
however, created by God. 


Thus the covenantal relation between God and Abraham ultimately aims at 
the fulfilment of the blessing given to mankind in the very beginning, which 
means that the particular aspect of the covenant is actually subordinate to 
the universal one. All the Abrahamsons are first of all Adamsons with a 
calling and a promise to reverse the curse and to mend creation. 
Consequently, the promise and blessing to Abraham has two parts, where 
actually the stress is laid on the second part: 


a) "I will make you a great nation, and | will bless you, and make your name 
great, and... 

b) ...you will be a blessing... and by you all the families of the earth be 
blessed (Gen. 22,18: ‘and by your seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
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blessed’). 


Not surprisingly, this blessing plays a key role in the theology of Paul - the 
apostle to the gentiles; see further below. 


To sum up: The covenant with Abraham is motivated by the preceding 
history of mankind. Gen. 1-11 gives the background and the answer to the 
question: "Why does God enter a special relation with Abraham and his 
seed?" Any answer to that question must therefore do justice to this prime 
context, i.e. the universal and pluralistic covenantal frame of the particularity 
and diversity expressed in the covenant with Abraham and Israel.° 

The covenant with Israel is a continuation aspect of the covenant with all 
humanity. The next thesis is a consequence of this: 


3) THE PARTICULAR AND THE UNIVERSAL ASPECTS OF THE 
COVENANTAL RELATIONSHIP ARE INSEPARABLE. 


' When expressing this in theological terms | think that we could use some 
paradoxical formulations from the Christological debates regarding the two 
natures of Christ: they must not be confused but at the same time not 
separated. Therefore we have to keep in mind that Scriptures give a full 
affirmation of both aspects - the particularity and diversity on one hand, and 
the universality and pluralism on the other, simultaneously connecting them. 


We have seen that the promise to Abraham has two parts, just as the 
special relation between God and Israel on Sinai is motivated by God's care 
for all the earth (Ex. 19,5f). In this text the purpose of the covenant is 
spelled out more precisely as a calling to be a "kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation". The image used here is one of analogy. Within Israel the tribe of 
Levy was sanctified - separated - from the other tribes, and within the tribe 
of Levy Aaron and his sons were sanctified to serve as priests. They were 
separated through special commandments (see next thesis) in order to fulfil 
a specific service for the rest of the people. In a similar way all Israel is now 
sanctified among the other nations. They have a distinct role to serve as 
priests of the world. This implies a special mission of universal dimensions. 
If one aspect is neglected, then the mission has failed. 


Therefore it is probably not just by chance that the word used of Israel when 
it gets its calling on Mount Sinai is not the usual ‘am but goj - mamlekhet 
kohanim we-goj qadosh. It is also striking that the same word goj is used 
when Abraham is promised to be a "great nation" - goj gadol.© When 
entering a particular covenant with the people God reminds them that they 
are in themselves nothing but part of humankind and elected for their sake 
and not just for themselves. In relation to the world Israel is a goj like the 
others with no higher quality or any privilege apart from them, but in relation 
to the covenant, i.e. their divine calling of being particular, they are an ‘am - 
‘am segulla - with quite special obligations. ’ Both expressions appear in Ex. 
19,5f. This implies that they at the same time are a chosen people in an 
exclusive sense and a kingdom of priests, servants of the kingdom of God, 
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which is a wider, inclusive notion. 


This integrity and integration of both aspects of the covenant finds further 
expressions throughout the Old Testament. One of the most distinguished 
covenantal signs - the sabbath - can serve as an example. In Ex. 20,8ff the 
creation is referred to in the motivation, in Deut. 5,12ff the exodus event is 
focused upon, and in Ex. 31,12 both motives are fused. We will later find 
the same dichotomy and unity of the two aspects in connection with the 
new covenant. We find it clearly expressed even in the New Testament. As 
a significant example James’ argument for the inclusion of the Gentiles at 
the Jerusalem council can be mentioned. According to Acts 15,14-18 he 
states: "God first visited <all> the Gentiles, to take out of them a 
<particular> people for his name... <in order> that the rest of men may 
seek the Lord, and all the Gentiles who are called by my name, says the 
Lord, who has made these things known from of old." 


The same inseparability of the particular and the universal is very clearly 
expressed in one of the most central and important practices in Judaism. As 
soon as a concrete commandment, special for Judaism, is to be performed, 
a blessing (berakha) is said. Every such berakha is formulated in the same 
way: Barukh ‘atta ‘Adonai ‘Elohenu, Melekh Ha-‘olam, ‘asher qiddeshanu 
bemitzwotaw we-tziwwanu le-..., "Blessed are you, Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who has sanctified us through his commandments and 
commanded us to..." Since the berakha precedes a special mitzwa through 
which God has sanctified - separated - Israel, the most natural way of 
addressing God would of course have been ‘Elohe Jisra’el, Meqaddesh 
Jisra’el or something that expresses the particular relationship between God 
and his covenantal people. But precisely in this context of particularity and 
diversity God is addressed in a way that expresses the universal link 
between God and his world: Melekh ha-‘olam, King of the Universe! It is 
hard to find a more tangible application of our thesis: The particular and 
universal aspects of the covenantal relationship are inseparable. 


In this respect it seems that Jews and Christians generally have different 
hang-ups - the former more with the universal and the latter more with the 
particular aspect. To the former it has not seldom led to a certain 
exclusivism and indifference to the universal implications of their special 
vocation, and to the latter to an almost tyrannical universalism which has 
given very little space for the integrity of those outside, particularly for those 
who stayed faithful to the particular requirements given to Israel on Mount 
Sinai. In both cases a cardinal covenantal principle was violated. This 
certainly can be given historical and sociological explanations pertaining to 
being a minority and a majority respectively. But there is also a basic 
theological reason, which has to do with a biblical optical illusion: the Old 
Testament is preoccupied with the particular covenant between God and 
Israel and the New Testament with the universal inclusion of the Gentiles. 
It is, though, an illusion, since the particular aims at the universal, and the 
fulfilment of the universal promises is not seen as an abrogation of previous 
covenants; see thesis No.7. Again, the particular and the universal aspects 
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of the covenantal relationship are inseparable. 
The next thesis is just a consequence of the first three. 
4) COVENANT AND COMMANDMENTS ARE INSEPARABLE. 


"Do not ask whether there would be a Torah without Israel. But without the 
Torah there would be no Israel"; these famous words of a distinguished 
Jewish scholar could also be followed up in this way: without the Torah and 
its commandments there would be no covenant. 


It is probably not by chance that Israel arrives at Sinai and that the tablets 
of the covenant appear just in the middle of the 40 chapters long Book of 
Exodus - chapter 19 and 20.® For the birth and above all for the survival of 
Israel as a people, the covenant at Sinai is of no less importance than the 
preceding salvation out of Egypt. Without the revelation there would just 
have been a conglomerate of former slaves, but hardly a people of servants, 
ready to fulfil a global mission as a kingdom of priests. It is unlikely that 
there would even have been a people who would have continued to 
remember and transmit the exodus experience throughout the generations. 
Without Sinai Exodus would probably soon have lost its meaning, or to put 
it differently: Sinai is the fulfilment and the climax of the exodus event; 
Passover is subordinate to Pentecost.’ Now the people pass over from the 
slavery of Pharao to the service of the King of the Universe. The Hebrew 
language uses the same word - ‘avodah - for slavery and service; what 
decides the meaning of the word is only who is the lord. Together with the 
exodus from Egypt the covenant on Sinai puts its stamp on virtually 
everything in the subsequent biblical history. Therefore Emil Fackenheim 
speaks of Israel’s two "root events”, i.e. an experience shared by all the 
people and changing the people for all the future: the salvation out of Egypt 
and the revelation on Sinai with the resulting covenant.'° 





The covenant is expressed and embodied through the commandments, 
which are given as covenantal signs of the special relationship between God 
and the people, signs of God's fidelity, insignia of the royal priesthood. The 
commandments can also be regarded as an instrument. They are an 
instrument in God’s hand through which he makes the separation of the 
People (cf the formulation of the berakha above). They are also an 
instrument in the hands of the people, in order that they may not forget their 
root experience. The Jewish Prayer Book expresses e.g. the purpose of the 
sabbath and the feasts as zekher litziat Mitzrayim, "to the memory of the 
exodus out of Egypt". For the commandments as covenantal signs and 
instruments, see further Ex. 13,6ff (Passover), 31,12 (Sabbath), Lev. 20,25f 
(the dietary laws), Num. 15,38ff (the tassels), Deut. 6,4ff (tefillin, mezuza). 
The inseparability of the commandments from the covenant is also 
expressed in terms like luhot ha-berit - "the tablets of the covenant", sefer 
ha-berit - "the book of the covenant", ‘aron ha-berit - "the ark of the 
covenant", and above all, the prime covenantal sign - the circumcision - is 
in the Jewish tradition called berit milla or just berit; cf Acts 7,8. 
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Therefore, rather than being a means of salvation the commandments are a 
means of sanctification. They are given to the people only after that they are 
saved. The conditional "if" in Ex. 19,5 is never heard in connection with 
God’s previous salvific act, which is totally unconditional. The 
commandments are given to enable the people to respond to what God has 
already done for them and to create a living reciprocity; cf Ex. 20,1ff."" 
The signs of the covenant are consequently not a condition to enter the 
covenant, but only a condition for keeping it, remaining in it, and getting it 
to work. Salvation is unconditional, but the blessing and the fulfilment of the 
covenantal purpose is conditioned by the obedience of the people. 


To sum up: the frame around the tablets and all the commandments is the 
covenant; Sanders’ term "covenantal nomism" is indeed an accurate 
expression of the inseparability of covenant and commandments. '? 


| stress this for two reasons. First of all we Christians have to continue the 
struggle against the common stereotype of Judaism as a legalistic religion. 
Even in some of the most widespread and studied scholarly books at our 
theological faculties up to this very day, the classical picture of the alleged 
separation of "law" from "Covenant" within Judaism, leading to a blind and 
dead legalism, is transmitted - not to mention what is commonly preached 
from pulpits and taught in classrooms.'* The notion of covenantal 
obedience has to be recalled again and again. 


Secondly, we have to realize what are the consequences of, let say, the 
classical interpretation of Christ as "the end of the law" (Rom 10,4). To 
many Christians it is a liberating word, if not just a theological paragraph 
about law and gospel, faith and deeds. To the Jews the same words are a 
matter of life and death. If Christ is the end of the law, i.e. of the 
commandments, particularly the so-called ceremonial or ritual ones (halakha), 
then he is also the end of the covenant between God and Israel and 
ultimately of the Jewish people itself. For it is the commandments - the 
"law" - which have preserved Israel as a nation throughout the centuries as 
a dispersed minority in the world. 


Those who make theological statements on the relation between the old and 
the new, Judaism and Christianity, Christ and the law, have to be aware of 
this connection, in order to be able to draw the proper conclusions. 
Covenant and commandments are inseparable. The latter concept should, 
however, be stressed more than the former one in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue.'* It would make the discussions and studies of the covenant 
more concrete. The rather general and abstract term "Covenant" can easily 
be interpreted in terms of one’s own theology. Therefore the following 
question is crucial: are those theologians who make statements confirming 
e.g. "the remaining validity of the covenant between God and the Jewish 
people"'® also ready to affirm the remaining validity of the commandments 
- "the law" - without making the artificial and typically Christian distinction 
between a ‘ceremonial’ and ‘moral’ law? A lasting covenant means a lasting 
Torah with all that it contains. If we would express the inseparability of 
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covenant and commandments in such a way, our Jewish partner would be 
able to better realize that we are taking the basis of their covenant as 
seriously as the Bible and the Jewish tradition itself does. It would also give 
a healthy balance to the study of the central, Christian notion of fulfilment 
and the new covenant. 


The following theses reflect on these eschatological aspects of the covenant 
and the specific Jewish-Christian problems pertaining to them. 


5) THE PLURALITY OF COVENANTS, THE RENEWALS AND GRADUAL 
FULFILMENTS OF THE EXISTING COVENANTS WARN AGAINST A 
DUALISTIC AND ANTITHETICAL APPROACH TO THE NEW COVENANT. 


Just as there are several images to express the covenantal relationship, like 
father and son, mother and child, husband and wife, redeemer/liberator and 
enslaved kinsfolk, king and nation, shepherd and flock, teacher and class, 
there are several covenants. We have already mentioned God's covenant 
with Noah and creation, the one with Abraham and later with the people of 
Israel. Others could be added: the ones made with Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 
26,3ff; 28,13ff; Ex. 2,24; 6,4; Lev. 26,42), with the levites and the priests 
(Ex. 29,9; Num. 25,10ff; Mal. 2,4ff; Neh. 13,29), with David (2 Sam. 
7,13ff; 23,5; Isa. 55,3ff; Ps. 89,4ff), and finally a new covenant of an 
eternal and universal character (Isa. 42,6; 49,6ff; 55,3; 61,8f; Jer 31,31ff; 
32:36fivEz16;59fims7-26file Gi RomkS,4 nEfees lize 


This very plurality of covenants is in itself an impeachment of a 

dualistic and antithetical approach to the new covenant, which is further 
underscored by the constant renewals of the covenants. The concept of 
renewing the covenant is not an exclusively eschatological one. Throughout 
the history of Israel there is need of a constant renewal of the covenant. 
Before entering the promised land (Deut. 5; 29) as well as after (Josh. 24) 
a covenantal renewal takes place, and then from time to another 

(2 Kings 23; Neh. 9). 


Furthermore, at the Feast of Shavu‘ot a yearly renewal of the covenant took 
place. This feast, celebrated at the time when the people of Israel reached 
Mount Sinai and received the Torah, became probably at a very early stage 
the great covenantal feast, when the people committed themselves by an 
oath (shevu‘a) to be faithful to the covenant by obeying the Torah.'® In the 
Book of Jubilees this theme is fundamental. Even in Qumran the yearly 
renewal of the covenant was central. In the widest sense the concept of 
teshuva, repentance, implies a return to the covenant. 


These renewals of the covenant are not only an expression of the human 
commitment to God’s covenant. Above all they express God’s commitment 
to his covenant. Maybe the most dramatic renewal of the Sinaitic covenant 
is actually unilateral, that is, the renewal of the covenant after the breaking 
of it in connection with the golden calf (Ex. 32). After this national apostasy 
the people obviously has forfeited its claim to be God’s covenantal people 
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and is to be replaced by a new people (32,9f). It is, however, equally 
obvious that their breach of faith cannot outdo God's faithfulness to his 
covenant, which Moses rightly points out (32,13f). Consequently God heals 
the broken covenant and has the shattered tablets renewed (34,1ff). This 
means: the tablets of the covenant are now and forever actually the tablets 
of the new - or at least the renewed - covenant! No wonder that this 
covenantal renewal plays a paradigmatic role in the Jewish tradition 
hereafter.'’ 


All these covenantal renewals express the covenant as something 
fragmentary and unfulfilled. We have already seen that the covenant with 
Abraham can be seen as the continuation and gradual fulfilment of the 
preceding covenant with Noah and creation. This applies to the Sinaitic 
covenant in relation to the covenant with Abraham as well. The expression 
"my covenant" in Ex. 19,5 is used already at the beginning of the revelation 
at Sinai. One can therefore assume that it refers back to the covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, which is said to be fulfilled, when Moses gets 
his calling (Ex. 6,2-8, cf 3,6.15ff). Even the later covenants continue this 
gradual fulfilment from Noah, Abraham and Israel. 


The crucial question regarding the new, eschatological covenant is therefore, 
how it is related to the previous ones - as "brand new" (like e.g. a "new 
king" in Ex. 1,8), or as "renewed" (like e.g. the "new grace" of God every 
morning in Lam. 3,22f).'® Let me immediately state that | do not presume 
that there is one clear-cut answer to that question in the Bible. Probably 
both aspects of the word "new" can be stressed and supported by scriptural 
proof-texts. If so, we have to chose between more than one option. The 
choice we make is decided by our main concerns. As people deeply 
committed to the mending of a sore past in Jewish-Christian relations and 
the taking responsibility for the way Scriptures have been used - and abused 
- aS weapons rather than healing tools, we are looking for an approach to 
the new covenant, which is both biblically authentic and sensitive to the 
interfaith reality in which we live. 


The next theses are an effort to formulate such an approach in the light of 
what has been said so far, |.e. an effort to sum up more directly the theme 
which has been given to me: People of God and the Churches’ Self- 
Understanding, an Old Testament Perspective of Covenant: 


6) THE NEW COVENANT DOES NOT IMPLY A REPLACEMENT OR A 
CANCELLATION BUT A FULFILMENT AND A CONFIRMATION OF 
PREVIOUS COVENANTS. 


My assumption is from the outset that the reciprocal relation between the 
previous covenants sets a precedent by means of analogy for how the new 
covenant is related to the preceding ones. For it seems clear that none of the 
later covenants detract anything from the covenants before; they just 
involve different partners, represent varying elements and add other aspects. 
Just as the Noachide covenant is followed up and asserts itself by the 
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covenant with Abraham, again this covenant is the warrant for the reliability 
of God's covenantal faithfulness in the future; see e.g. Ex. 2,24f; 6,3ff; 
32,13; Lev. 26,42ff; 5 Mos. 4,31; 8,18; 9,4ff.27; Dom. 2,1; 2 Kings 
13,23; Isa. 51,9f; Ez. 16,59ff; Mica. 7,18ff; Ps. 105,8ff. We should also be 
aware of the fact that not only the new covenant is called eternal, a berit 
‘olam, but also the covenant with Noah (Gen. 9,12.16), Abraham (Gen. 
17,7-14), Israel (Ex. 31,16f; Lev. 24,8) and David (2 Sam. 23,5; Isa. 55,3); 
see also Isa. 24,5; Ps. 105,8f; 1 Chron. 16,17. Throughout, the pattern of 
relation can be characterized by words like addition, analogy, endorsement, 
fulfilment, vindication and confirmation. It is e.g. paradigmatic that the 
tablets of new covenant in Ex. 34 after the sin with the golden calf were an 
exact copy of the first ones. A broken covenant does not necessarily mean 
an abolished covenant! 


This also applies to the new covenant in Jer. 31,31ff. Here we find no new 
or a different "law", nova lex; only the ability of the people to live according 
to the already given commandments will be different (31,33ff; 32,39ff; cf 
Ez. 36,26ff). The Torah will be internalized in accordance with the vision in 
Deut. 30,6 (cf also Jer. 4,4; Hes. 11,19; 36,26). We also see that a 
reference is made to the covenant with Noah and creation, and to be sure, 
this established order of creation is the foundation for the continuation of 
the special covenant with Israel and its calling to be a kingdom of priests 
and a holy, distinct nation (31,35ff; 33,25f). Consequently there is no new 
covenant making up a contrast to or even superseding the existing ones, but 
rather a renewal which reconfirms these and realizes more and more of the 
promises contained in them. 


Even though it is beyond the scope of the subject given to me, | have to give 
some comments on the new covenant in relation to the second part of our 
Christian Bible, which has got the very name "The New Testament", and 
which gives the Church its prime self-understanding as people of God. 
Again, | am aware of the fact that there are several lines of tradition 
regarding the relation between the old and the new. It seems clear, however, 
that a theology of addition or confirmation as stated above is strongly 
supported also by the wide range of New Testament texts. | will limit myself 
to Paul, the one who inspired Marcion to the name he gave his version of the 
"New Testament". Since he did not accept any valid previous covenant, he 
could not use this term but called his "canon" Apostolion. | will then begin 
with the letter which Marcion put first of them all - The Galatians. In chapter 
2 Paul has confirmed the division of the mission into one Jewish and one 
Gentile branch, just in accord with what we see in Acts 15. In that 
discussion on whether the Gentiles also should keep the Jewish halakha and 
become proselytes, it is of course taken for granted that the Jewish 
believers should do it, thus affirming the covenant on Sinai and the 
remaining calling of Israel to be distinct among the nations. 


It is then very enlightening to see how this dichotomy within the church - a 


unity of diversity, but no uniformity - is motivated. There are motivations in 
The Book of Acts (see particularly chapter 15), which | will not deal with 
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here. Since Paul has been so much used to support a marcionite approach 
to the new covenant, | think that his motivation is particularly important. He 
simply draws a diachronic line with three main focal points - Abraham, Sinai 
and Christ - and states that in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham has now 
also come upon the Gentiles, i.e. his own parishioners (Gal. 3,14). This 
statement forms his basic argument when he tries to convince the Galatians 
that they should not judaize and try to become proselytes. And he continues 
by stating that a covenant - or a will - cannot be annulled once it has been 
ratified, referring this to the covenant with Abraham. He further applies 
Abraham’s "seed" to Christ and does not even mention Israel (3,15f). This 
is natural, since "the seed" in the blessing of Abraham is the vehicle through 
which the Gentiles would be blessed, and Paul views Christ as the fulfilment 
of this promise. Moreover, he is writing to Gentiles, whom he wants to 
discourage from judaizing, wherefore that part of the blessing of Abraham 
which belongs to Israel is irrelevant in this context. 


Precisely therefore, however, the next argument has such a force. There he 
interrelates the covenant of Abraham with the covenant at Sinai and argues: 
"This is what | mean: the Law, which came four hundred and thirty years 
afterward, does not annul a covenant previously ratified by God, so as to 
make the promise void" (3,17). That is, in principle a later covenant cannot 
replace and abolish an earlier one. - To put it theologically: The new 
testament cannot abolish the old! In this context the old testament refers to 
Abraham and the new to Sinai. And since the covenant with Abraham 
contains a promise about the Gentiles - and Christ - these should now be 
contended with remaining what they are - Gentiles - after that they have 
received Christ. Through him, namely, has the promise to them been 
fulfilled. Should they be circumcised, they would show in deeds both that 
they believe that the covenant on Sinai has abrogated the promise to 
Abraham and that they do not believe in Christ as the fulfilment of the 
"law", that is, the realization of the promises which up to him had been 
unfulfilled. They would deny Christ; cf Gal. 5,2ff. 


In Romans 3,21-4,25 the argument is slightly different but basically built on 
the same foundation: There is a righteousness from God, which is revealed 
"apart from the law", i.e. it is not channelled through the Sinaitic covenant 
or even the covenant made with Abraham when sealed by the circumcision. 
For Abraham received the promise while still uncircumcised. That is, the 
Gentiles do not need to become Jews in order to receive this righteousness. 
Otherwise God would be only the God of the Jews. But he is certainly the 
God of Gentiles also (Rom 3,29)! To us the crucial question is: can we 
reverse Paul and say "A new covenant and the coming of Christ cannot 
annul a covenant which was ratified 1200 years earlier" (i.e. the covenant 
on Sinai)? That is to say: Can we regarding the new covenant in Christ 
uphold the same principle as in Galatians, that the new covenant cannot 
abolish the old, that is, the covenant with Israel on Sinai? This question is 
important, since we are hardly struggling with the same problem as Paul - 
judaizing. Our problem is rather the opposite one - marcionism and 
replacement theology, which triumphally disqualifies the Sinaitic covenant 
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and Judaism in the name of Christ. | believe that Paul himself makes 
precisely such a reversal in another context, which is similar to ours and 
therefore highly relevant to us. It is when he writes to the Gentiles in Rome 
after having sensed their unpleasant triumphalism and boasting over the 
Jews who do not share their faith. Without penetrating Rom. 9-11 | will just 
read the following well-known words as a reversal of what Paul writes in 
Galatians, namely as a confirmation of the continuing validity of the special 
covenant between God and the Jewish people in spite of their rejecting the 
gospel of Christ: "As regards the gospel they are enemies, for your sake, but 
as regards the election they are beloved, for the sake of their forefathers. 
For the gifts and the call of God are irrevocable" (Rom. 11,28f). 


To sum up: God's faithfulness is the warrant for the remaining validity of all 
his covenants. Thus we can Say that there is an order of priority between 
the various covenants, or to use traffic terminology - some vehicles are 
required to give way to others, i.e. to those on the main road. The earlier the 
covenant, the bigger the road. This image is not accurate in every detail. But 
| think that we need a theological red stop light that starts to flicker as soon 
as our covenant theology tends to disqualify others. 


Moreover, | do not think that It is enough to just let the two parts of Paul's 
statement about the Jews as enemies and beloved stand there side by side. 
It is not a matter of a fifty-fifty this and that. It is rather a matter of a sixty- 
forty or maybe even ninety-ten. | have at least three reasons for that: first 
we should always direct the word to ourselves. That means, we should 
listen carefully to warnings which apply to ourselves and less to warnings 
which apply to others. We should also not be too quick to apply the good 
promises to ourselves but ready to apply them to others. It is simply a good 
hermeneutical and homiletical rule. Secondly, throughout history the passage 
above was seldom read even in a "fifty-fifty-way"; rather was the second 
part about the beloved ones forgotten or distorted. In the light of this and for 
the sake of balance, we now need to Stress this second part more than the 
first one. It has simply to do with reading the texts in relation to their 
"Wirkungsgeschichte". Thirdly, | think that Paul himself encourages us to 
read Rom. 11,28f in a most positive light. How else could he allow these 
verses to lead up to the wonderful song of praise which concludes the 
chapter? 


| have to mention at least one more large question. If the new covenant 
means the confirmation of earlier ones, then, what is our relation to the 
covenant with Israel, and what is their covenantal relation to us? And 
further: How do our covenants relate to religious pluralism outside the 
biblical revelation? One way of approaching this problem is expressed in the 
last thesis: 
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7) THE NEW COVENANT IN CHRIST IS ONE FULFILMENT OF THE 
PREVIOUS COVENANTS, WHICH STILL ABIDE THEIR’ FINAL 
FULFILMENT. 


The problem of our covenantal relation as Christians with Israel can hardly 
be more than posed here. Nevertheless | want to share part of an answer, 
again provided by Paul. In Rom.15,8-9 he sums up what is the significance 
of Christ for a Jew and a Gentile respectively. After having exhorted the 
people to receive one another as Christ has received them, he continues: "I 
say: Jesus Christ has become a servant to the circumcised for the sake of 
God's truthfulness, in order to confirm the promises given to the forefathers; 
the Gentiles <on the other hand> have praised God for his mercy, as it is 
written: ‘Therefore | will praise thee among the Gentiles... Rejoice, O 
Gentiles, with his people... Praise the Lord, all Gentiles...’" 


Our theology of the covenant in the context of the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
should be examined in the light of such a theology of confirmation. - Does 
what we say about election, "law" and covenant in our Christian self- 
understanding confirm the covenants in the Old Testament, that is, "the 
promises given to the forefathers"? One may object that according to Paul 
it was only to the circumcised that Christ became such a confirmation, 
whilst the Gentiles just received mercy; they so to speak came in on scratch. 
- Well, that was then. To Greek and Roman Gentiles in those days, several 
of whom had very little knowledge of the promises and the covenants of old, 
Christ could hardly become a confirmation - a confirmation of something that 
they did not sufficiently know. 


| have seen similar situations in secular contexts today. | will for instance 
never forget the Black church in a slum area in Chicago, where former drug 
users and heavy criminals praised God for his mercy, without having many 
thoughts about what was confirmed by their receiving Christ as their 
Saviour. But to us - people who have been exposed to biblical teaching and 
maybe even profound theology - Christ ought to be a confirmation of God’s — 
ancient covenantal promises. We _ should know why we _ reject 
supersessionism and narrow triumphalism. If not for any other reason, we 
should at least try to compete with Moses, who refused a replacement 
theology, when he turned down the offer to become the starting point for 
a new people of God (Ex. 32,10). The failure of the people could not undo 
God's faithfulness. Moses conquered God precisely by referring to his 
promise to the forefathers (Ex. 32,13f). Too often the Church has been all 
too ready to accept the role that Moses rejected. 


A sound covenantal theology of confirmation is a safeguard against such a 
triumphalism. It helps us to realize that history has not yet come to an end, 
and that the series of partial fulfilments is not concluded. With reference to 
Jeremiah, the Torah is not yet inscribed in the hearts of men (31,31ff). And 
if we refer to Matth. 2,17 as a fulfilment of Jer. 31,15, the rest of the 
prophecy is only partly fulfilled; the children of Rachel have not yet returned 
(Jer. 31,15ff).'? The damages of creation are certainly not yet repaired. If 
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the Jews have reason to wait for the fulfilment of their covenant, we 
Christians have the same reason. Only parts of the so-called old covenant 
have been fulfilled. Realized eschatology is a dangerous theological concept, 
since it implies that there should be no Israel as a special covenantal people 
of God. Replacement theology is actually the consequent of such a false, 
realized eschatology. God all the time realizes eschatology, fulfils his cup of 
promises - individually, nationally and universally - but so far he has done it 
only in a limited way. The final eschatological event still belongs to the 
future. 


Therefore, the finitude of the covenant with Israel is not superseded. To us 
Christians the very existence of Israel confirms. God’s covenantal 
faithfulness. And to Israel we ought to be regarded as more than non-Jews 
and Noachides. This concept is, aS a matter of fact, as patronizing as the 
classical Christian attitude towards the Old Testament as preparatio 
evangelica and Judaism as a forerunner of Christianity. Such definitions do 
not at all reflect how we - Jews and Christians - identify ourselves. As 
Church we regard ourselves as a people of God who confess our faith in the 
God of Israel and as co-heirs in the blessing given to Abraham. Therefore, 
even for Israel our existence as Church ought to mean a confirmation of 
God's faithfulness. We are both participants in the same one covenant that 
throughout history has seen so many partial fulfilments, one of which we 
believe is the fulfilment through Jesus Christ. 


In his famous book "The Star of Redemption" Franz Rosenzweig sees 
Judaism as the fire and Christianity as the carriers of that fire to the 
nations.”° - Could there be other vehicles of that same light? | believe that 
Rosenzweig’s trinity of relation between creation, revelation and redemption 
is helpful when we want to formulate a covenental theology that creates 
space for one another - also for the non-biblical revelations. Creation is 
universal. Revelation is always something partial and small-scale. 
Redemption, again, is universal. The final vision of redemption includes all 
nations and the whole creation in a state of affairs where creation is 
renewed/restored and all confinements are overcome, where not even the 
sun and the moon and the stars are needed, since the darkness is removed 
once and forever, where there is no sea, since the initial waters of chaos 
once and for all are overcome, and where no temple is needed any more, 
since the limitations of revelation are overcome and God will be seen as he 
really is (Rev. 21,1ff.22ff). Till then we are vehicles of light with all our 
limitations and distinct identities, peoples of God who still see dimly like in 
a mirror, sharing our light, open to the beams of light that others, but not 
we, have yet seen. Till then we continue to pray "Thy kingdom come" and 
as children of God to work together with those who pray the same in their 
Qaddish and with others, whom we know less about, for the full realization 
of the kingdom of God, whose servants we are called to be. 
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Footnotes 


1. Further to the etymology of berit, see G.Gerleman, Die "Besonderheit". 
Untersuchungen zu berit im Alten Testament, in G.Gerleman, Studien zur 
alttestamentlichen _ Theologie, Franz Delitzsch-Vorlesungen, Hg. K.H. 
Rengtsorf, Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, 1980, pp.24-37. As a 
Curiosity the Aramaic rabbinic concept of baraita’ can be mentioned. This 
term stands for a tannaitic tradition which is "outside of" or "separate" from 
the Mishna. Cf also the Arabic word barra, "outside". 

2. This particularity of the covenant is the basic theme in David Hartman’s 
monumental book A Living Covenant. The Innovative Spirit in Traditional 
Judaism, The Free Press, New York, 1985. See also A People Apart. 
Chosenness and Ritual in Jewish Philosophical Thought, ed. D.H. Frank, 
State University of New York Press, 1993. 

3. This thought is beautifully expressed in one of the explanations of the 
four species at the Feast of Tabernacles: "These are Israel: Like the etrog 
that has taste as well as fragrance, so Israel have among them such as 
possess <knowledge of> Torah well as good deeds. Branches of palm trees 
- these are Israel: Like the palm that has taste but no fragrance, so Israel 
have among them such as possess <knowledge of> Torah but not good 
deeds. And boughs of the thick trees - these are Israel: Like the myrtle that 
has fragrance but no taste, so Israel have among them such as possess good 
deeds but no <knowledge of> Torah. And willows of the brook - these are 
Israel: Like the willow has no taste and no fragrance, so Israel have among 
them such as possess neither <knowledge of > Torah nor good deeds. And 
what does the Holy One, blessed be He, do to them? To destroy them is 
impossible. But the Holy One, blessed be He, has said: Let them all be tied 
together in one band, and they will atone, one for another. And if you have 
done that, in that hour the Lord is exalted..." (Leviticus Rabba 30,12 on Lev 
23,40). 

4. This contrast is probably consciously stressed by the striking fact that the 
word "curse" appears five times in Gen 1-11, whilst the blessing appears 
five time in Gen 12,1-3; see W.J. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation; An Old ~ 
Testament Covenantal Theology, The Paternoster Press, 1984, pp. 67f, 71 
with reference to H.W. Wolff, The Kerygma of the Yahwist, Interpretation 
20, 1966, pp.131-158; 145. 

5. There might also be direct connections between Noah and Moses - God's 
particular instrument for the saving of Israel. It is probably not an incident 
that the same word is used for the ark in which Noah and creation is saved 
and the little box which saves the life of Moses - teva. That is, Moses is 
saved for Israel’s sake but indirectly for the sake of the whole world. 

6. Dumbrell, p.66f, 86f; see also A.Cody, When is the Chosen People Called 
a GOY? VT 14, 1964, pp.1-6. 

7. In Akkadian the equivalent term sikiltum refers to personal property. 
Particularly interesting in this context is a Ugaritic translation of an Akkadian 
letter from a Hittite overlord to his vassal, where the latter is called sqlth, 
probably "his possession"; see N.M. Sarna, Exploring Exodus, The Heritage 
of Biblical Israel, Schocken Books, New York, 1987, p.131. 
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8. The division of the Bible into chapters was made in the middle ages. An 
estimate of the number of pages shows immediately, however, that the 
chapters 19-20 are placed in the middle of the book. 
9. In the Rabbinic tradition shavu‘ot is called ‘atzeret shel Pesah, which 
means "the concluding celebration of Pesah". 
10. Emil Fackenheim, God’s Presence in History: Jewish Affirmations and 
Philosophical Reflections, New York University Press, 1970, pp.8ff. 
11. Cf the covenant with Noah and creation, which only expresses God’s 
providential care. It is not dependent on any human knowledge or reaction. 
12. E.P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A Comparison of Pattern of 
Religion, Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1977, particularly pp.33-59. See also 
A.F. Segal, Covenant in Rabbinic Writings, Studies in Religion/Sciences 
Religieuses 14, 1985, pp. 53-62. 
13. J. Bright, A History of Israel, 3rd ed., SCM Press, London, 1984 (1960), 
pp.428-464. This example may be sufficient, since virtually all similar Old 
Testament works on the history of Israel say the same things with slightly 
different words. For further references, see Sanders. 
' 14. See N. Lohfink, The Covenant Never Revoked, Biblical Reflections on 
Christian-Jewish Dialogue, Paulist Press, New York, 1991, pp.94ff. 
15. See the extensive collections of statements by H. Croner: Stepping 
Stones to Further Jewish-Christian Relations. An Unabridged Collection of 
Christian Documents, Stimulus Books, London, New York, 1977, 
pp.35f,47,58,75f,79,90f,106,135,152 and More Stepping Stones to 
Jewish-Christian Relations. An Unabridged Collection of Christian 
Documents 1975-1983, Paulist Press, New York, 1985, 
pp.45,127,170,186,199,208. 
16. See M. Weinfeld, Pentecost as Festival of the Giving of the Law, 
Immanuel 8, 1978, pp.7-18. In Qumran, the Hellenistic Jewish and the 
Rabbinic literature as well as in the New Testament the term "oath" is 
almost synonymous of "covenant"; see e.g. Luke 1,72f. 
17. Only within the Old Testament itself, the crucial words of God in Ex 
34,6f, which confirm the renewal is quoted or referred to about 40 times 
and are frequently reiterated in the post-biblical Jewish tradition; see my 
forthcoming "Judaism and Christianity - Contrast or Continuity? John 1,17 
in Its Jewish Context", The Bible and Anti-Semitism, ed. J.H. Charlesworth, 
Trinity Press International, Philadelphia, 1994. 
18. Dumbrell p.175. 
19. See E. Fackenheim, The Lament of Rachel and the New Covenant, Cross 
Current, 1990, pp.341-349. 
20. F. Rosenzweig, The Star of Redemption, transl. from the Second Edition 
of 1930 by W.W. Hallo, Beacon Press, Boston, 1972, pp.415f. 








Dr. Goran Larsson is Director of the Swedish Theological Institute in 
Jerusalem. 
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A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM COLLOQUIUM ON 
“RELIGION, LAW AND SOCIETY" 


Nyon, Switzerland 1-5 November 1993 


In response to the recommendation of the successful Christian-Muslim 
colloquium on "Religion, Law and Society” in December 1992, the Office on 
Inter-Religious Relations of the WCC called together a second colloquium 
under the same title. Some of the participants in the first meeting were 
joined by others for three days of intensive and constructive discussion. The 
colloquium exchanged experiences from various parts of the world, including 
India, Pakistan, Libya, Sudan, Nigeria, Lebanon, Jordan, Europe and North 
America. Combining these backgrounds with extensive academic 
experience, the participants focused on the four themes identified by the 
first meeting: 


Religion and secularization 


Secularization originated in the European struggle between church and state 
and expanded into wider spheres through developments like industrialization 
and the spread of universal education. As these processes have extended 
outside Europe, so secularization has followed, including ideologies and 
political projects which include secularization as an aim, i.e. secularism. 
Secularization is not necessarily areligious or atheist but they challenge 
Muslims and Christians in both similar and different ways: 


- Does secularization remain a process or programme dominated by 
Western initiative? Is it, therefore, inevitably identified with Western 
Christianity ? 

- Does Muslim resistance to secularism necessarily entail resistance to — 
secularization? 

- Where are our core values as Muslims and Christians to be found? In 
the processes of this world, or in our fundamental resources of belief? 
Can there be a creative interaction between the two? 

- In the political domain, what are the means by which Christians and 
Muslims can legitimately exert their influence as believers without 
becoming tools of injustice or oppression? 


Legal pluralism 


Both Muslims and Christians have resources in their foundations and in their 
histories which encourage the promotion of pluralism in society, culture and 
political life. Pluralism in the field of law is, however, an area of 
contemporary controversy. The growth of the European nation state was 
closely linked with the creation of a common legal system. Muslim 
communities have resisted the export of this model, especially in the area of 
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family law, deemed to be an essential part of the religious code, Shari'a. As 
Muslims have reasserted their right to self-determination, so the call for 
reintroduction of Shari’a has aroused fears among non-Muslim minorities and 
in the West. Generally, human mobility has today brought widely different 
cultures into contact also in the West. Issues thus raised have to be 
considered seriously: 


- Is pluralism possible without a system of shared values to guarantee 
overall social and political cohesion? 

- How can - and may - our faiths find expression in legal concepts and 
structures in ways which bind society together rather than split it 
apart? 

- Where basic values contrast with specific cultural traditions, how can 
the latter be changed without endangering community identity, 
especially in minority situations? 


Human rights 


We are acutely aware of the widespread and gross violation of human rights 
throughout our world today. Affecting both individuals and whole 
communities and nations thousands, if not millions, of innocent human 
beings are suffering and dying from persecution, poverty and genocide. 
Islam and Christianity both uphold human dignity, equality and freedom as 
fundamental values determining the rights of women and men in society. 
In a number of situations, our religions are being misused in exacerbating 
conflicts or legitimating oppression rather than defending human dignity and 
justice. In these circumstances and more generally: 


- How can Christians and Muslims, jointly and together with others, act 
to ensure justice? 

- How do we as people of faith and of specific religious traditions 
defend human dignity independently of special interests or cultural 
and political centres of power in a world of tension and conflict? 

- How do we find a balance between the rights of individuals and those 
of communities? 

- Is it possible to develop together concepts and language in the field 
of human rights based on the common core values of our religions? 


The role of religious institutions, theologians and ‘ulama’ 


Much of our current discussion is conditioned by the histories of our religious 
institutions and (‘ulama’, scholars, priests, pastors, missionaries, fuqaha’, 
imams, etc.) who have worked and still work inside and outside those 
institutions. The processes of secularization have weakened their influence, 
something which some have welcomed and others have regretted among 
both Muslims and Christians. By the very fact of being institutions, and the 
personnel being children of particular societies and cultures, they have often 
become integral parties to the general cultural and political power systems. 
At the same time, the continuous presence of the spiritual and scriptural 
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foundations of our faith has ensured that there have always been Christian 
and Muslim believers and movements ready to challenge cultural, social, 
economic and political power. But this does not on its own give grounds for 
complacency. We need to continue to increase our understanding of the 
particular traditions, which condition us, so as to transcend them: 


- How do institutions and religious people liberate themselves from 
their specific histories and cultures sufficiently to impart a universal 
perspective on contemporary issues? 

- How can our religious "personnel" be trained so as to use most 
constructively the best of both traditional religions, learning and the 
achievements of the natural and social sciences? 

. Who determines what the role of our religious _ institutions, 
professionals and active believers should be in a given social and 
political situation? 


A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM CONSULTATION ON 
INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY HUMAN RIGHTS 


Geneva, 5 November 1993 


Following the Christian-Muslim colloquium on "Religion, Law and Society" 
a consultation brought together eight persons to discuss the possibility of 
establishing a Christian-Muslim "forum" to study, monitor and advocate 
individual and community human rights from the perspective of the two faith 
traditions. 


The discussion centred on the specificity of such a desirable and timely 
forum, more particularly in the areas of religious minorities’ rights, retigious 
freedom, and the relation between individual and community rights. 


It was agreed that this discussion be continued further involving institutions, 
groups and personalities concerned in order to sharpen the definition of the 
specific issues and tasks to be addressed by such a Christian-Muslim forum. 


The modalities of inter-religious Cooperation are to be examined further. 
To this effect, the continuing study and dialogue process on "Religion, Law 
and Society” will focus on the theological, legal and _ socio-political 
dimensions that determine in what ways a Christian-Muslim approach could 
differ from a secular one. 
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BIBLE STUDY (Matthew 23:27-39) 
GIVEN AT THE CONSULTATION ON THE 
"THEOLOGY OF RELIGIONS", BAAR, SWITZERLAND 


- S. Mark Heim - 


Friends, | have taken the somewhat hesitant decision to speak with you this 
morning not about a text whose meaning is fully clear to me or that | am 
confident is full of reassurance for us, but instead a text that embodies 
many of the questions | struggle with, many of the difficult cross currents 
in our discussion. |! perhaps would not have been bold enough to do so if | 
had not heard in our conversations these days together echoes of the same 
concerns | have felt: the question of the shadow side of religion, the 
question of differences within one common faith tradition (our own) so deep 
and sharp that they seem at times the difference of life and death, the 
questions of how we are to understand Christ in our pluralistic 
environments. 


Because these are difficult issues | request that if there are aspects of what 
| say that seem to you misguided or in error, you will disregard them. 
Instead if there is anything worthy, anything faithful, anything good, | ask 
you to focus on that. 


There are many layers in the text | will read, but the one | want to pay close 
attention to bears on the death of Christ, which surely stands close to the 
centre of discussions of the distinctive character of Christianity, especially 
in connection with sacrifice or atonement. | call attention in this text to the 
terms in which the death of Jesus is prefigured and interpreted. 


The passage is the so-called "woes on the Scribes and Pharisees" in 
Matthew 23:27-39. It is a text in the very middle of the shadow side of 
Christianity’s relation to other faiths. It is a painful experience to read these 
verses. It is painful for us as Christians, for the words resound now with 
centuries of Christian antisemitism, of pogrom, bloodshed and holocaust. 


But these words that have been turned to such evil ends - what do they say 

originally? Before reviewing our specific text, | would like to lift out a few 

lines in the chapter just preceding it. For instance: 

- 23:8....you are not to be called rabbi, for you have one teacher and 
you are all students. 

- 23:9....call no one your father on earth, for you have one father - the 
one in heaven. 

- 23:12...all who exalt themselves will be humbled and all who humble 
themselves will be exalted. 

- 23:13...woe to you who lock people out of the kingdom of heaven. 

- 23:15...woe to you who cross sea and land to make a single convert. 
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- 23:23...woe to you who tithe mint, dill and cummin and neglect 
justice, mercy and faith. 


And then, our text itself, there are many layers in this text. | will mention 
several briefly: 

1) At one level it is a denunciation of hypocrisy: you say one thing and do 
another. 

2) It is an angry cry that justice and mercy are neglected. 

3) It is a rejection of religious narrowness and exclusivism that puts its 
traditions and particularities above God’s commandments. 

4) It is a prefiguration of Jesus’ death as like that of all those victimized and 
oppressed, that is, it interprets Christ’s death in terms that are not unique. 
5) It is a statement that the mechanism of violence against the innocent 
that justifies itself, reproduces violence by this very denial, the claim that 
"we were not involved". 

6) It looks toward the rejection and persecution of Christians by Jews. 

7) \t probably reflects the knowledge of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the church’‘s reflection on It. 

8) And then, in the forefront of our minds there is the later use of this text 
by Christians to justify and exhort violence against the Jewish 
people...bringing the text tragically full circle so that now Christians kill the 
innocent ones, say one thing and do another, deny their responsibility. 


My question is, how can something with so many good elements in it go so 
wrong? 


| am of course aware of the argument that the Pharisees are being 
completely slandered in this passage, or at least their practices are being 
badly distorted. This is no doubt true to a significant extent. If this is so, 
it should certainly give us pause about the nature or our denunciations or 
those we may regard as narrow, hypocritical or unjust. 


But there are two points | particularly want to stress. 


The first is that the conflict and condemnations in this text spring from 
shared religious values. Jesus and the Pharisees and Jesus’ disciples belong 
to the same religious family. They worshipped in the same synagogues, 
interpreted the same scriptures, had many of the same enemies. They were 
more like each other than most or all other Jewish parties of the time. It is 
what is the same that is appealed to as the most damning and imperative 
ground for conflict. If we are honest we know this is very frequently the 
case. 








We know that the conflict in Matt. 23 and the Gospel of John was, at the 
time, a conflict within one religious tradition. One of the questions we must 
face is how much significance or weight we are willing to give those 
differences that cut across religious traditions or exist within one. 


It will hardly do to have an understanding of the theological significance of 
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religious diversity which applies only outside traditions and not inside them 
as well. But what then if we are convinced that there are differences over 
the nature of Christianity that amount to faithfulness or unfaithfulness? If 
the difference between an absolutist, exclusivist form of Christianity and 
others is one of fundamental importance, or the difference between 
apartheid-affirming or apartheid-denying forms of Christianity, then must we 
not also clearly recognize the possibility of such radical conflict across 
religious boundaries? And how shall we face and understand these 
instances in interreligious relations or dialogue? 


The second point, the one | wish to stress most particularly this morning, is 
that there is hardly any assertion in it of Christological uniqueness. Jesus 
figures here by implication, as Jesus figures explicitly in Stephen’s speech 
in Acts, aS one in a line of prophets persecuted and rejected. What is 
emphasized is not that he is something entirely new or unparalleled but that 
he is treated just as a line of others like Joseph or Moses. 


Most startlingly of all, here Jesus is identified not only with the prophets but 
"with all the righteous blood shed on earth". From Abel (the first murder 
victim) to Zachariah (the last person murdered in the Scriptures) as they 
were ordered at the time of Jesus (Chronicles 24:20). 


There is a way in which the Christian persecution of the Jews is rooted in 
a misreading of the death of Christ. The crucifixion is not a case of violence 
exercised against the perfect victim and so resulting in wonderful benefits. 
If that were the case, then it would only be reinforcing the magical 
machinery of sacrifice that looks always for a victim - the more innocent the 
better - in the conviction that power and stability can be assured by killing 
them. 


It is this very sacrificial machinery that is condemned in Matt. 23 but which 
Christians historically reinstated with the equation: Christ is the necessary 
and perfect sacrifice who must die to save the world; it is wrong to kill the 
innocent; let us say the Jews killed Jesus; let’s kill the Jews. But the 
equation ends with the need for yet another expiation, another scapegoat 
must be found for our killing of the Jews....some even suggest it should be 
Jesus as saviour who is sacrificed to satisfy the guilt. 


But the New Testament points in a quite different direction. Where it does 
speak of the death of Christ as sacrifice, it is a sacrifice to end sacrifice of 
this sort. And what | want to particularly point out is that in the gospels 
there is a strong strand which is often ignored - a strand that affirms the 
"non-uniqueness" of Jesus’ death. It is like that, even identified with that 
of all the righteous victims "from the foundation of the world”. 


The passion accounts are not hymns to redemptive violence but unflinching 
descriptions of a killing that ought not to take place. The mechanism is all 
laid bare - the unjust accusations, the imperial concern for calm in the 
streets, the agony of the execution. The twin of the centurion in Matthew 
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who says at the death of Jesus "surely this was the Son of God" is the 
centurion in Luke who say "surely this man was innocent". 


The passion is the old mythical story of redemptive violence and the divine 
victim whose blood fertilizes the biological and social established order, and 
whose killing itself required expiation. But now it is told from the point of 
view of the victim. And now the story says not that redemptive violence 
has made everything all right but that violence is not redemptive. 


As we confess, the one victim who was truly divine made a way out of 
victimage for us all. For God has exalted and vindicated the victim, 
overcoming the powers of death, revealing and cracking open the whole 
machinery that justifies the sacrifice of the innocent, by death trampling on 
this structure of guilt, denial, scapegoating, violence, guilt, denial...and 
setting our feet on the path of peace. 


Let it be so. 


S. Mark Heim is Professor of Christian Theology at Andover Newton 
Theological School in the U.S.A. 
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THE NEAREST IN AFFECTION 
Towards a Christian Understanding of Islam 
Stuart Brown 


The title of this book comes from the Quran (5:82): "You will surely 
find the nearest in affection to those who believe are the ones who 
say, ‘We are Christians.’" After setting out the essential beliefs of 
Islam, the author looks at some points of contact for Christian-Muslim 
encounter (understandings of God, revelation and prophecy) and some 
"angles of divergence" (concepts of law, personal ethics and public 


policy). He then reviews six different ways of living together that have 
characterized Christian-Muslim relationships over the past fourteen 
centuries: conflict and confrontation, agreement and alliance, 
protection and propriety, respect and partnership, syncretism and 
supersession, pluralism and peace. 


Publication date: April 1994 


"Risk Series" WCC Publications, 
P.O.Box 2100, 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland. 
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The Impact of Feminism on 
Buddhism and Christianity 
Dialogue Volumes XIX & XX 
(1992-1993), 254 pages. 


AN 1992 - 1993 

| 3 This special biennial issue of 
Ny Dialogue, an international Review 
Special issue on for Buddhists and _ Christians 
published by the Ecumenical 
WOMAN AND MAN Institute in Colombo and edited by 
IN BUDDHISM AND CHRIS OOS Prof. Dr. Aloysius Pieris, s.j., offers 
an assemblage of informative 
dedicated to the memory of articles on woman and sexism in 

the two religions. 
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LAKSHMI AND LYNN 


Though feminism has begun to 
shake and renew Christianity from 
within, the impact of women’s 
struggles against patriarchy has not 
left its mark as yet in Buddhism. 
Many Buddhist feminists in the 
ieee See) West have been working on this 
problem for quite some time. Buta 
forthright response to the feminist critique of religion is only now beginning 
to be formulated in the many Buddhist women’s movements in Asia. 


co - founders of this journal 





This issue of Dialogue offers two studies by two outstanding Buddhist 
scholars in Sri Lanka, Dr. (Mrs.) Lily de Silva and Dr. L.P.N. Perera. Elizabeth 
Harris, a Christian feminist with a Ph.D. in Buddhism from the University of 
Kelaniya, Sri Lanka, describes in her article, her own Christian experience as 
a woman and her empathetic understanding of Buddhism. 


Fr. Aloysius Pieris, who holds a doctorate in Buddhist philosophy from the 
University of Sri Lanka and another in Christian theology from the University 
of Tilburg, allows the feminist critique to break into both religions, and 
proposes a theoretical framework for an Asian Feminism that is consonant 
with the oriental character of both Buddhism and Christianity. 


Bernard de Give’s treatment of female monasticism in contemporary Tibetan 
Buddhism and M. Bajracharya’s defense of the virgin-cult in Nepal, refer to 
two contrasting positions women can occupy in the Asian religious scene. 
Ruben Habito offers an interlude: he dwells on “Buddhist-Christian Zen" 
which is practised under the auspices of Maria-Kannon - a Japanese 
Christian cult of Mary in the image of the Buddhist female Bodhisattva, 
Kannon. The anthology ends with an account of a dialogue between 
Western women of Buddhist and Christian persuasions on women and 
patriarchy. This conversation may stimulate Asian feminists of the two 
religions to enter into a similar dialogue, in a spirit of openness and depth. 


To be obtained from: The Ecumenical Institute, 490/5 Havelock Road, 
Colombo 6, Sri Lanka. 


